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HE City of Glasgow 
is about to be partly 
freed from a long- 
standing disability 
on the score of 
intra-mural railway 
accommodation. 
Works in progress 
since the spring of 
1883, and now almost 
completed, will provide it with a cut of double- 
line railway, clear from eastern to western 
outskirts, through portions of the oldest and 
most densely-built-upon sections of the town. 
Recent and existing conditions of railway enter- 
prise in Glasgow may, in some sort, be likened 
to those which in London, twenty years ago, 
culminated in the construction of the Metro- 
politan Railway from the Great Western metals 
to Farringdon-street, and subsequently led 
to a piercing of the Metropolis in other 
directions. Glasgow, in form and situation, and 
in its railway history so far, bears a strikingly 
close resemblance to London. The greater 
part of it lies on the north bank of the river 
by which it is intersected. The nucleus, 
that is to say, the city proper, is eontiguous to 

Glasgow Bridge, which, like Loadon Bridge, 
isthe highest crossing of that kind above the 
deep-sea navigation. Its fashionable quarters 
spread away to the west also, and to the east 
in like manner lie the poorer settlements, with, 
beyond, a far-stretching suburban industrial 
fringe, which is a pretty close counterpart, in 
kind, if not in bulk, to the extreme eastern 
regions of the metropolis. In dimensions and 
make-up south-side Glasgow bears much the 
same relation to its northern vis-a-vis as over- 
bridge London does to London proper. There 
'S one outstanding flaw in the parallel, and 
that is, that while the Thames flows eastward 
to the German Ocean, and London has its 
docks, Wwharfs, and shipping clustering in that 
direction, the Clyde pursues a westward 
course to the Atlantic, and navigable 
Glasgow waters, with docks, quays, and ship- 
ping, are found in the westerly quarter, 
— by a slight fringe of ship-building 

y only from the fashionable residential 
suburbs. For railway purposes,—that is to say, 
on any scale worth noticing,—Glasgow, on the 
north side and when barely one-third of its 
os extent, was first partially pierced by 
the Edinburgh and Glasgow line (now a leading 
section of the North British system), which, by 
means of a tunnel on a steep incline from the 


high ground to the north, found terminal lodg- 


ment at the extremit of 
ent ueen- 
Within the city : . omes 


boundary, though still at some 
distance from the then central point of the 








place. The Greenock, Paisley, and Glasgow 
Railway made its way in on the south side of 
the river, and fixed its original terminus at the 
southern abutment of Glasgow Bridge, in pre- 
cisely the same manner as that in which 
London Bridge Station first came into exist- 
ence. On the north side the Caledonian fol- 
lowed the example of the Edinburgh and 
Glasgow, and in constructing the chief pioneer 
of its now extensive system, fixed its Glasgow 
depot just within the then northern limit of 
the city, at the extremity of Buchanan-street, 
a point rather less well advanced than in the 
case of the other. A second trunk line came 
in also on the south side, farther to the east ; 
and, in due time, on the north side a third 
pierced the outer rim direct from the east, 
and erected its station on the east side of the 
old College in High-street. 

All the while no line came in direct from 
the west on the northern side of the river, 
though numerous have been the schemes pro- 
pounded to this end. One, the Stobcross 
Harbour spur, did wriggle itself in tortuously 
on to the docks and quays which crowd the 
banks of the river as it leaves the city, but it 
was not designed to be anything more than a 
mere mineral freight feeder for the waterside. 
Coast traffic by rail on the right bank of the 
Clyde had to find entrance round to the north, 
by way of the Edinburgh and Glasgow tunnel, 
into Queen-street, a circuitous method at the 
best, and fatally liable to frequent blockings 
of traffic. These conditions rather closely 
paralled those of London in pre-Metropolitan 
times, with this important difference, that 
north -side Glasgow had no passenger line 
coming in direct from the west. It had no 
Paddington Station ; and in this anomalous 
state the western quarter has remained up to 
now, although at last within view of accom- 
plished remedy. Meanwhile the two chief 
south-side lines, following the London example, 
managed to cross the river after a large outlay 
in money and engineering skill, taking up 
admirable central quarters at Gordon-street 
and St. Enoch’s-square respectively. With it 
all, however, the city, in its railway equip- 
ment, remained incomplete, as yet on no 
section and at no point pierced through and 
through. Western Glasgow is still destitute 
of railway accommodation in a very notable 
degree, and traffic from east to west, and vice- 
versa, is unprovided for except in a roundabout 
and primitive manner. 

After various delusive schemes had been 
fruitlessly aired, a definite project was at last 
determinedly pushed forward, and finally, the 
Glasgow, City, and District Railway Act 
received crowning assent in August, 1882. 
Active operations were commenced in the 
spring of 1883, and, considering the nature of 





the work, it may now be said that a very high 
rate of progress has continued to be realised 
throughout. Briefly, the new enterprise under- 
takes to connect east and west Glasgow by a 
direct line from College Station on the east to 
a junction with the existing railway metals on 
the west, thus providing unimpeded entrance 
from either side, and through-going passage 
on a comparatively straight route. The track, 
which is a double one, with multiplied rail 
conveniences and platforms at the principal 
stations, is for the most part in tunnelling, 
advantage being taken of two building-clad 
eminences or ridges, which occupy the 
northern-central parts of the town, and through 
whick the necessary passage has been pierced 
without greatly affecting the property aloft. 
A portion of it follows the line of, and is 
immediately beneath, the street, which had to 
be opened up bodily and afterwards re-made 
on the top of the brick arching, so that, 
properly speaking, the work here is in covered 
way rather than in tunnel. Some house pro- 
perty had to be taken down, but this bulked 
very lightly indeed, considering the length of 
the cutting and the essentially urban character 
of the area traversed. In its course westward 
the line catches up Queen-street terminus and 
passes immediately underneath it, the station 
for the new railway,—its principal station,— 
forming a kind of underground cross-section 
of the other, 18 ft. below it, and carrying 
through the intersection as near as may be at 
right angles. The length of the railway which 
thus effects the piercing of Glasgow from east 
to west on one of its most densely-built lines 
is two miles and a half, of which one and 
three-quarters is in tunnelling or covered way, 
the rest being open cutting, side-lined with 
retaining masonry of massive kind. From 
College Station to Queen-street the work is 
almost wholly in tunnelling, with a fall of 1 in 
200. From Queen-street to Elmbank-crescent 
(the site of a new station, which is threatened 
with, for Glasgow, the ridiculously far-fetched 
title of “ Charing-cross”) the route is entirely 
in tunnelling, with Blythswood-hill overtop, 
Blythswood-square, the summit thereof, being 
passed at a depth of 96 ft., the greatest of any 
experienced. The gradient on this section is 
changed to a rise of 1 in 200, the summit level 
of the works being reached at the crescent 
named. Ona resumed fall of 1 in 200 the line 
from Elmbank-crescent proceeds along Kent- 
road in covered way to Dumbarton-road, at 
which crossing is placed the second of the new 
stations. At this point the work emerges 
finally into open cutting, and ascends 1 in 
88 to its junction with the old Stobcross line, 
by which an outlet is had into Dumbarton- 
shire on the west. The undertaking thus 
briefly described may be said to be finished 
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in outline at least. At the time of greatest 
activity 1,000 men were employed at the 
various points of attack, but the number now 
is greatly lessened, station building and some 
limited excavation and débris clearing being 
all that remains uncompleted, nearly the whole 
of the permanent way being already in position. 
The contractors experienced no little difficulty 
with certain subsoils of a more or less 
treacherous consistency, composed of mixed 
shifting or softly running sand and mud in 
combination with water. As a set-off, how- 
ever, much of the solid cutting was through an 
excellent freestone which answered admirably 
for much of the heavy masonry required along 
the line. The record of the operations, so far, 
is singularly free of mishap. No life has been 
lost, and but few accidents have taken place. 
The building property passed without purchase 
has not been affected in any degree, except in 
the case of one corner block at the crossing of 
George - street and another at the corner of 
North-street and Kent-road,—some under- 
pinning having been necessary at the latter, 
and a somewhat protracted shoring at the 
other. As for the enclosure of the tract itself, 
the semicircular roof of the tunnel is com- 
posed, uniformly, of six rings of bricks, on 
these being superadded a covering of concrete 
wherever the excavation has been through mud 
or running sand. The foundation on which 
the rail sleepers rest is invariably of concrete 
except where the footing is natural rock. It 
is worthy of note that the old and recently 
enlarged Queen-street Station, with its heavy 
hourly burden of traffic, has been undermined, 
and the new subterranean station,—three plat- 
forms and four pairs of rails broad,—con- 
structed within the excavation thereby won, 
without appreciably delaying the ordinary 
arrivals and departures or inflicting damage 
of any kind ; and this although some of the 
pillars supporting the great glass roof of the 
structure overhead had to be cut and mani- 
pulated in situ after a somewhat free-and-easy 
fashion. College Station, so long a terminal, 
becomes an intermediate at a point a few 
ards to the north of the existing site. The 
ast vestiges of the original home of Glasgow 
University will by that time have disappeared, 
the much-admired old High-street facade, 
which since the college area became a railway 
station has done duty as passenger entrance, 
being happily destined, however, to bodily 
removal for re-erection on a suitable site 
within the new territory of the university at 
Gilmore-hill. This gratifying conservation in 
the interests of archzeological sentiment is due 
to the forethought and munificence of Mr. W. 
Pearce, of the great Clyde firm of Elder & Co., 
at whose suggestion and sole cost the removal 
is to be carried out. 

The new City railway, with the adjunct of 
a short connecting fork beyond the bounds 
(to be mentioned in more detail presently), 
besides furnishing uninterrupted communica- 
tion westwards with Glasgow itself, will afford 
greatly improved access from Edinburgh and 
the South vid the Bathgate and Airdrie section 
of the North British system, carrying the traffic 
right through Glasgow and down to Dum- 
barton, Helensburgh, and the coast on the one 
hand, and to the Vale of Leven, Balloch, and 
Loch Lomond on the other, by lines which may 
be fairly described as straight when compared 
with the routes which have preceded it. The 
steep tunnel leading in to Queen-street, with 
its tedious wire rope auxiliary, already over- 
burdened and chronically liable to congestion, 
will be relieved of just sufficient of the too 
heavy call upon it to ensure a comfortable 
pee of the still very large traffic from 

dinburgh, the North, and elsewhere, which 
will remain. The new undertaking at the 
same time completes a local twelve-mile circle 
passing round the northern outskirts of the 
city, much in the fashion of the North London, 
and doing duty for a busy and a rising area. 
The works described form the main portion of 
the new railway outlet, but, the design neces- 
sarily included a short fork six furlongs in 
length, outside of Glasgow on the west, to 
straighten the connexion between the North 
British coast system and the Stobcross Har- 
bour line which the promoters had elected to 








utilise. This fork possesses the one feature of 
passing under the Forth and Clyde Canal, by 
a tunnel 220 yards long. While excavations 
were going on, the canal waters burst the 
restraints of a temporary cofferdam, drowned 
the workings, and brought the navigation to 
a deadlock, which lasted several days. This 
slip was speedily remedied, and it forms the 
only mischance of any magnitude which has 
attended the operations. 

The capital of the Glasgow City and District 
Railway stands at 550,000/., but, in addition, 
powers have been taken to borrow to the 
extent of one-third of that sum should the 
necessity arise. The North British Railway 
Company, which is already in possession of 
the outer lines to east and west, is to work 
the new undertaking on a basis which will 
secure to the City and District shareholders a 
paying dividend at the least, the basis being 
that of ljd. per passenger for every single 
journey over the city section, and 2d. per ton 
for goods, the lessees to make up a minimum 
3 per cent. dividend in the event of the 
receipts failing to produce that figure at the 
rates quoted. The connecting, or rather 
straightening, fork outside of the city does not 
admit of being deait with in the same way, 
and, accordingly, an absolute 5 per cent. per 
annum on the cost of that section has been 
agreed upon. Messrs. Simpson & Wilson, 
Glasgow, have been throughout the engineers 
of the undertaking, which, for work purposes, 
they divided into three portions. That from 
College Station to West Campbell-street has 
been in the hands of Messrs. Charles Brand & 
Son ; from West Campbell-street to Junction 
with the old line at Stobcross in those of 
Mr. James Young ; while the short fork out- 
side of the town was entrusted to Messrs. 
Hugh Kennedy & Son, Partick. The bridge 
and other ironwork has been _ supplied 
from the forge of Messrs. Goodwin & Co., 
Motherwell. 








THE PREVENTION OF FIRE RISKS 
FROM ELECTRIC LIGHTING. 


BY KILLINGWORTH HEDGES, M.I.C.E., 
AND MEMBER OF THE SOCIETY OF TELEGRAPH 
ENGINEERS AND ELECTRICIANS. 


T has been customary of late when 
the slow progress of electric light- 
ing has been discussed to abuse 
the Electric Lighting Act of 1882, 
and to make this measure, tegether with the 
stringent regulations of the Board of Trade, 
the reason for the absence of the necessary 
working capital which made so many of the 
companies, promoted to work particular 
systems, retire from business. Whether this 
was the case or not, is not my intention to 
discuss, but reliable authorities have often 
stated that, with our former knowledge of the 
subject, it would have been impossible to 
have undertaken to supply electricity to 
the public commercialiy in the same way as 
they are accustomed to obtain gas. That the 
question of supply and cost does not alto- 
gether prevent the adoption of a superior 
method of lighting is very clearly proved by 
the increasing number of proprietors of clubs, 
hotels, and occupants of houses who, after 
waiting in vain for electricity to be brought 
to their doors, have determined to produce it 
themselves, and for this purpose have set up the 
necessary plant. 

We are accustomed to look upon electricity 
as that “invisible subtle fluid ” which we use 
with impunity for ringing bells and actuating 
telephones, and are ready to take it, in 
the form of electric light, into our houses 
without any thought; the electric current 
necessary for lighting purposes, when uncon- 
trolled, is far more dangerous, at the same 
time, if properly installed it is rendered as 
harmless as that from the galvanic battery 
with which every one is more or less familiar. 
The supply of electricity which may be fur- 
nished by any of the various systems may be 
either generated direct from the dynamo, or it 
may be stored up in secondary batteries, 
wrongly termed accumulators, as they do not 
accumulate, but store up, electrical energy ; 





also it can be produced on a small scale! 











by a primary battery similar to those used 
for telegraphic work, but larger. Whether 
from either one of these three methods 
of supply, and whichever system is adopted 
the electricity is precisely the same and 
only differs in that one current may be of 
higher pressure, or, as it is termed, of greater 
electro-motive force than another, according to 
the construction of the battery or dynamo 
machine. These transform the zinc or the power 
derived from the fuel, and furnish electricity 
to suit the incandescent or arc lamps, the light 
from which is only electrical energy in the 
form of heat. The source of danger is that 
this heat may be produced where it is not 
wanted, and thus cause “ fire,” the prevention 
of this electrical béte nowre has already occupied 
considerable attention both in this country and 
abroad. 

A special Fire Risk Committee appointed 
by the Council of Telegraph Engineers and 
Electricians was formed in 1882, and some 
excellent rules were drawn up which have 
been adopted, in a modified form, by some of 
the insurance companies, and have been added 
to the excellent paper read by Mr. Slater 
before the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects in 1882, but neither these nor the standard 
of requirements of the New York Board of 
Underwriters can be said to embrace all the 
changing details of electric light installations, 
which can only be ascertained by practical ex- 
perience that already has considerably added 
to the knowledge possessed when the committee 
was sitting. 

The first source of danger is in the main 
and branch wires which conduct the electricity 
about the building to be lighted, and which 
are run in much the same manner as gas-pipes. 
If these conducting-wires are of sufficient area 
and of a material whose resistance is uniform 
the current in its passage will develope no in- 
jurious heat, and there will be little risk from 
this cause. Whatever resistance the conductor 
possesses will cause heat, which will vary with 
the amount of electricity passing, and inversely 
as the sectional area of the conductor. This 
term “resistance,” which is used by electricians, 
must not be confounded with the ordinary 
meaning of resistance to tension or to rupture. 
It is a misfortune that the term has been too 
fully introduced, as it would have been better 
to speak of the conductivity of a wire. The 
energy needed to cause the supply of electricity 
to pass through the conductor has been com- 
pared to the difference in the head of water 
necessary to cause a quantity of fluid to over- 
come the resistance of a pipe, but its action 1s 
totally different. It more resembles water 
soaking through sand, in that the whole of the 
cross-section of the wire interposes a resistance 
which in large conductors doubtless varies pro- 
portionately to the temperature of each section 
according to its distance from the outside 
radiating surface. 

In order to avoid any tendency to heat, 
the branch mains and leads which conduct the 
electricity to the lamps should be of ample 
area. The following table may be taken as & 
guide in estimating the gauge for wires used in 
the interior of buildings, but where the electric 
current has to be distributed over a large district 
the sectional area must be calculated in a more 
accurate manner in order to have the most 
economical proportion. 

Table of Sizes of Main and Branch Wires or Leads 

for Swan 16-candle-power Lamps (nominal 20 

candles) and Edison 16-candle-power Lamps. 








Number of |For 45 to 65 Volt*} For 90 to 110 Volt Lamps 
Lights to be| Lamps, taking taking 0°8 to 0 626 
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Wire diam. Wire diam. ) ne 
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Silver has the highest conductivity of all the 
metals, and, if the price continues to decline, it 
is within the bounds of possibility that it may 
be used for winding dynamos, but copper will 
always be used for electric light cables ; 
firstly, because it can be cbtained in a 

urer state than any other available metal, 
and, secondly, because next to silver it is the 
best conductor of electricity. It may be inte- 
resting to note how much the use of copper 
wire is extending for telegraphic purposes from 
the fact that the Post-office have recently 
erected a copper wire, ‘080 in diameter, from 
London to Newcastle, 278 miles in length, and 
by its use have been able to increase the 
number of words sent per minute from 345, 
the best result with iron, to 414. 

The resistance of all metals is greatly 
increased by any impurity, therefore it is 
particularly necessary in purchasing copper 
wire to see that its conductivity is never less 
than 96 or 98 per cent. of the pure material. 


The Running of Weres. 


From the familiar way in which electric 
bell-wires are laid about a house one is apt to 
imagine that electric light conductors can be 
treated in the same manner. To do this would 
not only be committing a great error, which 
might at any time cause the breakdown of the 
light, but also might occasion a very dangerous 
fire. 
The position of all wires should be carefully 
planned and they should be led in such direc- 
tions that they can be got at for the purpose of 
testing and verifying the soundness of the 
joints. To do this the main wires in a building 
should be carried under the floor above the 
rooms to be lighted. Having selected well- 
insulated cable it may be run along or across 
the joists, being kept from touching the wood 
itself by some good insulating material, such 
as asbestos millboard. The position of each 
joint or branch should be marked on the 
removable floorboard which rests over the 
cable, and this is especially necessary if the 
cut-outs or fusible safety junctions are fixed 
here so that they may be quickly got at to 
renew the fuses when melted. The branch 
wires can by this plan be easily led to descend 
into the rooms below at points where each 
light is required ; if taken down the walls 
they should not be bricked in, but inserted in 
a wooden groove which has a removable cover 
flush with the side of the walls, that can be 
either painted or papered over to match the 
decorations, or, if mouldings are already used, 
the grooving can be covered with a false 
moulding or beading to match the other. 
Wires thus protected are not only safe from 
being injured by settlement or by the gnawing 
of rats or mice, but being in a known position 
can be avoided when structural alterations are 
made. In wiring a house, the connexions to 
the switches or contact breakers, which are 
used to shut off the current, must not be for- 
gotten. It is as well to provide for a switch 
to turn out the lights on each landing inde- 
pendently of the main switches, which should 
be fixed on a board also containing the cut-outs 
1 the engine or battery room, or where the 
current is supplied to the house; near the 

oor of each room a small switch should 

Placed that one or more lamps can be 

‘urned on when entering; this is especially 
useful in bedrooms, obviating the use of the 
camber candlestick. In the living-rooms the 

ights may be grouped ; that is, the wires of 
several lamps can be connected to one switch, 
and one or two lam>s only be united to 

‘nother ; these lamps can thus be kept alight 
When the room is un 

§ unoccupied. 


Electrical Connectors and Joints. 


Special attention should be paid to these 
ea to those cuunheiene made with 
bo ing screws, which must be firmly screwed 
rd as bad contact between a wire and a 
eo Will produce heat and loss of current. 
— should fit the hole in the binding- 
ro Al pee should be tightened while the 
» orcs Passing if found to be loosened by 
©xpansion of the metal due to heating. 





All electrical joints, such as those between 
the two main cables or where a branch lead is 
taken off, must be carefully made, otherwise 
the calculations as to the efficiency of the cable 
may be upset and an efficient installation be 
spoiled by a faulty junction. Solder alone 
should never be relied on for electric light 
joints. If ever so little heating takes place 
the solder may be softened by the action of 
the current, which tends to reduce the alloy 
to its component parts, thus allowing the 
copper wires to separate, when a dangerous 
arc will be formed which will speedily destroy 
the cable. A joint must be mde: mechanically 
perfect, and considerable pressure used to bring 
the surfaces together ; the solder may be then 
applied to keep the whole air-tight, but in no 
case should any joints be made except by 
workmen accustomed to electric light work. 


Short Circuit. 


The term explains itself, and means that the 
electric current, instead of going the circuitous 
course allotted to it, takes the shortest path, 
where, having no work to do, it causes fire. 
Accidents from short circuit may be divided 
into three heads :— 

1. One of the conducting wires may either 
come directly in contact with the return con- 
ductor, or something metallic, such as a staple 
carelessly fixed, may cause an electrical con- 
nexion, 

2. Some good conductor may momentarily 
touch the unprotected surfaces of two wires 
and cause an arc to be formed between them, 
or either one of them may be “ grounded ”; that 
is, put in circuit with the earth. 

3. The same result may be accomplished by 
water dripping from one wire to the other, or 
by a badly-insulated cable being laid in a damp 
place or on a wet beam. 

Accidents have occurred from each of these 
forms of short circuits, which, however, will 
never happen if the wire is thoroughly insulated 
and the protective covering is not damaged. 
There is one exception, and that is, where 
water is the cause of the trouble, when only an 
impervious material, such as gutta-percha, will 
be a sure preventive. The so-called fireproof 
insulation is useless if not waterproof ; even 
the lead-tube covering for cables, which has 
been so highly recommended, appears to be an 
element of danger. In the mines of La 
Peronniére, France, a fire was produced by the 
electric current short-circuiting through the 
insulation on to the lead envelope, which, being 
in contact with the damp ground, led away 
the electricity and speedily burned up the 
cable. 


Cut-out, or Safety Fuses, 


‘This important fitting is, in fact, the 
“ safety-valve” of an electric-light installation, 
and may be compared to the weak link in the 
chain which gives way before any damage 
can be brought about, by excess of current 
liable to render the conductors and their 
branches red hot, and also prevents the evil 
effect of a short circuit. The Fire Risks Com- 
mittee’s rules describe a cut-out as “a piece of 
easily fusible metal which would be melted if 
the current attains any due magnitude, and 
would thus cause the circuit to be broken.” 

The Board of Trade regulations state “ that 
this fuse shall be of such a nature as to cut off 
the supply of electricity when the current 
exceeds by 50 per cent. the maximum current 
which the service line is intended to supply.” 
It is true that a smaller margin than 50 per 
cent. may be used, but this is not compulsory, 
and I think should be so, unless the fuse may 
be absolutely relied on to melt with that 
excess of current. The plan introduced by 
Edison of inserting a lead or copper wire into 
the circuit is particularly bad, as a dangerous 
arc may be formed before a lead wire, designed 
to melt with a 50 per cent. margin, is ruptured. 
Anyhow, the cut-out should be rapid in its 
action, and of a material quickly melting at a 
lower temperature than lead or copper, so that 
molten particles could not set anything in- 
flammable on fire. In order to ascertain which 
was the most suitable material, I tried a variet 
of metals, and found that if their area was muc 





more than a fine wire of two or three milli- 
metres, they were absolutely unreliable, and 
even then, when melted, threw portions of the 
hot metal about the room. Lead wire, which 
is often used by ignorant people, is far the 
worst, as it oxidises after a length of time, and 
gives trouble on account of its expansion and 
contraction; and the alloys of tin and lead, 
which conduct the electricity in the same ratio 
as would separate wires made of their com- 
ponent parts, gradually become altered in 
resistance by the passage of the current. This 
is noticeable in whatever form the alloy is used, 
so that safety fuses, which have been tested to 
melt with 109 ampéres, have, after a month’s 
work, melted with 75 ampéres. Another great 
disadvantage attending the use of a fuse of 
large sectional area is the disruptive effect 
which takes place at the time of fusion. This 
only applies to the very large fuses, such as 
are used to protect the dynamos in the Edison 
system, and so violent is their action that the 
top of an iron box laid in the streets of New 
York was displaced by the rupture of a safety 
fuse underneath. The difficulty is overcome 
either by using rods of fine tin wire, or, 
better still, by making the fuse of strips of 
metallic foil, the particles of which, when 
melted, do not take a globular form, and are 
almost oxidised by contact with the air. After 
experimenting with numerous foils, I obtained 
a special alloy of aluminium,—a metal which 
has a great future for electrical purposes, 
and has the advantage of great tenacity, 
so that very thin foil can be used. Strips 
of this foil are placed between layers of 
mica, due care being taken to allow 
for the expansion of the foil ; the strips are 
thus built up like the leaves of a book, accord- 
ing to the melting value required. For small 
currents, the foil is fastened by means of two 
eyelets to a single strip of mica, which can be 
easily removed and replaced, even when the 
current is passing, owing to the high insulating 
character of the mica. 

The use of cut-outs to protect an installa- 
tion appears to be a crude remedy, in that 
the lamps are generally extinguished when 
the fuse melts ; this, although a small matter 
where the question of fire is at point, need 
not be the case if a simple arrangement of 
“bye pass” circuit be employed, so that the 
supply of electricity may be automatically 
reduced by a resistance until a new safety-fuse 
is inserted. A stilt simpler plan, and one 
almost universally adopted in the best installa- 
tions, is to fix a double cut-out, termed “ the 
duplex pattern,” which contains two mica foils, 
one of which only is used to protect the circuit, 
but directly it fuses the second foil, having a 
much higher melting value, can be inserted by 
turning a small lever. The object of causing 
the second fuse to carry more current is to 
prevent the extinction of the lights while the 
first is being replaced ; however, if the trouble 
is due to a bad short circuit, both foils will be 
melted, which is the safest plan and one that 
should not cause more than half the lights in 
any room to be extinguished if the system of 
wiring the lamps from two separate dynamos 
be employed. 


Automatic Cut-outs. 


This class of instrument cannot be recom- 
mended in preference to the fusible cut-out 
in the first place because it encourages care- 
lessness on the part of the attendant, who 
may allow the current to increase, and, conse- 
quently, extinguish the lights without having 
the necessity to renew a fuse, which would 
betray the circumstance of the extinction. 
Secondly, an automatic cut-out may fail if it 
has been left lor a long time unworked, and 
this mishap is especially to be guarded against 
with those in which mercury is used to make 
contact, for the reason that the mercury might 
be deflagrated, when the fumes would pro- 
duce very dangerous results. 


Saving of Lamps. 


The percentage of losses of incandescent 
lamps is not high, if breakages and similar 
accidents only are taken into account, but the 
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average total is swelled enormously by the 
number of lamps which are prematurely burned 
out by too much current being allowed to pass. 
It was recently stated, at a paper on the 
“Electric Lighting of Steamships,” read at the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, that “ out of 200 
Swan lamps on board a large passenger steamer, 
fifty were suddenly broken through a failure of 
the governor.” In this case, all these lamps 
were fitted with cut-outs made of lead wire 
on the Edison plan, none of which were 
melted, although the current was probably 
100 per cent. in excess of its proper strength. 
If sensitive fuses had been adopted, the lamps 
would have been uninjured, and the consequent 
loss of 4s. x 50, or 10/1. would have been 
saved at the cost of the fuses which could have 
been replaced for as many pence. The inte- 
resting report of the life of the electric lamps 
at the Royal Courts of Justice shows that the 
average life of lamps burned out, which was 
1,631 hours, was reduced to an actual average, 
after deducting losses, of 1,370, nearly the 
whole of which must be put down to the 
weakening of the filament due to an excess 
current having been passed, as the authorities, 
to guard against the extinction of alamp here 
ard there, have replaced the original sensitive 
fuses by others which only act in the event of 
a short circuit. 

Before concluding this article, it may be 
interesting to note how some of the fires have 
occurred in America, where the insurance 
authorities have reported the electric light to 
be the cause. In one district of sixty-one 
miles there were fifteen fires due to some form 
of “short circuit,” generally due to leaking 
water or washing floors, all of which would 
have been prevented by proper insulation and 
reliable fusible cut-outs. Three fires occurred 
by short circuits termed “cross arcs” of one 
wire to another, where uninsulated wires were 
fastened against conductors. In one instance, 
the conductor was formed by dust settling 
upon uninsulated wires, and one damp day it 
absorbed enough moisture to form the path for 
the formation of a cross arc, which started a 
fire. In another instance, the wires were 
fastened to a damp beam, which was decayed, 
and burned nearly in two by a smouldering 
fire. Ina third instance, damp brickwork in 
a tunnel was a sufficient conductor to establish 
an arc, which did not do any material damage 
there, but injured the dynamo. These fires 
were not necessarily destructive ones, as they 
generally occurred during working hours, and 
were soon discovered. Electricity, having no 
smell like gas to betray a leak, shows when it 
is escaping by the diminished appearance of 
the lights caused by the diversion of the 
system. 

The chief element of safety of electric light 
lies not only in the employment of experi- 
enced men to supervise the work of running 
the wires and arranging the installation, but 
in having the whole installation carefully 
tested and reported on by an expert who 
is independent both of the system employed 
and the contractor. When thus arranged, it 
is, in every situation, far safer than gas or any 
other known illuminant, especially when laid on 
to our houses from a central station, where any 
possible danger will be localised, and the whole 
of the machinery be under constant super- 
vision. 

In conclusion, no better proof can be stated 
as to the increased value put upon electric 
light by those who have had it installed than 
by quoting a recent case which came under my 
special notice, where an action was brought 
by the Corporation of a lsrge town against 
the contractor for lighting the municipal build- 
ings, who had refused to coutinue the supply 
ofelectricity. The pleadings stated that “ the 
buildings in which the installation has been 
placed have been expensively decorated with a 
view of their being used with the electric 
light only, and these decorations, and also the 
books in the library are suffering from the 
use of gas,”—for the absence of the electric 
light the Corporation claimed heavy damages. 

The following draft form of specification of 
electrical conductors, leads, fittings, and safety 
appliances, is published with a view of showing 
some of the salient features of an installation 





which require especial attention ; the motive 
power, whether gas or steam, the dynamos, 
and the incandescent lamps should also each 
be the subject of a detailed specification :— 


SPECIFICATION FOR CONDUCTORS, SWITCHES, AND 
APPARATUS FOR PROTECTION FROM FIRE, 


Cables, leads, and wires are to be furnished 
capable of supplying current to —— arc lamps and 
incandescent lamps. 

These conductors are to be laid and erected in the 
manner herein specified :— 

Conductivity.—The specified conductivity of the 
copper employed in the whole system of conductors 
to be not less than ninety-six per cent. of pure 
copper. 

Covering.—The wires to be covered in such a 
—— that the covering does not become frayed or 

oose, 

Joints.—-All joints are to be made of resin only, 
and not with killed spirits or any other flux. All 
wire cnds, before joining, are to be properly cleaned, 
and the strands spliced in a thorough manner and 
well soldered together. 

The joints, when made, are to be covered with a 
layer of Chatterton’s compound, and properly and 
neatly wrapped with indiarubber tape, so as to 
leave a smooth surface. Britannia joints are to be 
used where solid conductors are joined together and 
are under tension. 

Distance apart.—When conductors are run along 
walls or other exposed supports, their distance 
apart, from inside edge to inside edge, is not to be 
less than 2 in. 

Casings.— When conductors are placed in mould- 
ings or grooved casings, the thickness of the material 
between each conductor to be not less than a } in., 
me no screws or nails to be driven into this central 
rib. 

Staples.—When conductors are stapled to a wall 
or other support no one staple is ever to embrace 
both conductors, nor are two staples to be placed side 
by side, but are to be placed alternately. 

Walls.—When conductors are carried through 
walls, or other partitions of a like nature, they are 
to be encased in asbestos or wooden (varnished in- 
side) tubes of such diameter as to fit easily, but 
not too loosely. If carried on iron, such as rolled 
joists, they are to rest on asbestos, millboard, or 
on varnished wood. Nowiresto be carried through 
existing gas-pipes. 

Insulation. — The total insulation of the whole 
system of conductors, when placed in position, to 
be not less than 500 ohms resistance per volt of 
current. 

Insulators, —When insulators are used they are 
to be of a type previously approved of by the 
consulting engineers. 

Cleats.—Cleats are to be used for holding up the 
conductors in place when the size of such con- 
ductors are greater than a quarter of an inch dia- 
meter outside covering. 

Capacity.—The capacity of the whole system of 
conductors to be such that the area of the con- 
ductor shall be equa] to the area of one square 
inch for each 1,000 ampéres to be carried, or ap- 
proximately one square millimétre for every ampére 
and a half of current passing through it. 

Dielectric.—No covering stall alone be employed 
for conductors that is capable of absorption of 
moisture, but indiarubber, gutta percha, or some 
approved bituminous compound must always be 
used in conjunction therewith, and they shall be 
guaranteed to have an insulation resistance of 
megohms per 1,000 yards. 

Samples.—Samples of all cables, leads, and wires 
to be submitted to the Consulting Electrical Engi- 
neer for approval before commencing the execution 
of the contract, as well as all switches, cut-outs, 
and other materials, 








SWITCHES. 


Main Switch Board.—A main switch board, with 
insulated back to be provided, with switches of the 
type and main cut-outs, which will allow of 
fusible mica foils being inserted, and arranged to 
control each separate circuit, and all connexions to 
be made between them andthe dynamos. A plan 
of this switch-board to be submitted. 

Branch Switches.—Switches which cannot be left 
partly on, and which on breaking the circuit show 
no spark on the working contacts, are to be pro- 
vided, and all connexions made thereto. They are 
to be tirmly fixed to the walls or supports by screws 
upon a plug of wood driven into the wall, and are 
to be of ample size, and best material and work- 
manship. Rubbing contacts are to be used, and 
no switch is to contain a cut-out or safety plug. 





MAIN CUT-OUTS, OR FUSIBLE SAFETY JUNCTIONS. 


These are to be of the duplex fusible type, to 
carry mica foils, which shall give way whenever the 
current passing through them exceeds the nurmal 
working current by 50 per cent. Each cut-out 
shall be fitted with a spare mica foil, through which 
a portion of the current always passes, and be of 
sufficient strength to pass the whole of the current 
on the melting of the ordinary working fuse, but 
shall give way in the event of a short circuit. 

Branch Cut-outs.—Branch cut-outs of a type, 
with protected terminals and eyelet mica foils, are 
to be provided and fixed firmly to the walls or sup- 
ports where shown, and in no case are they to be 











placed between the switch and its lamps, but always 
as close to the main cable as possible. 

Melting-point.—Every branch cut-out shall be go 
proportioned as to melt with an excess of current 
not more than 25 per cent. above its nomina) 
value. 

Switch and Cut-out Bases and Covers.— Where 
required, the beds of all switches and cut-outs to 
be made of slate or other non-combustible materia] 

If mica foils are not used, the cut-out to be suit- 
abiy covered to prevent any metal being scattered 
when fused. 

Testing.—-Samples of all the various sizes of cut- 
outs to be submitted to the Consulting Engineer for 
test purposes. 

Damages.—Every care is to be taken to avoid a)) 
damage to existing fittings, and to all walls, cor- 
nices, floorings, woodwork, &c., and the contractor 
is to make good all cutting away necessary for the 
fixing of the above cables, leads, wires, switches, 
cut-outs, &c., and shall leave the whole work ina 
neat, workmanlike condition. 








NOTES. 
er) N Wednesday the nave of St. Alban’s 






Cathedral was reopened for ser- 
fi vice, when the Archbishop of York 





hie} preached a sermon, in the course of 
which he commented on the circumstances 
under which the restoration had been effected 
in words which we cannot pass without a 
comment of our own :— 


‘‘That great abbey church had long been ruinous, 
and than that building none could be found more 
splendid or more suitable ; but to restore it would 
be costly ; a large subscription was made and was 
soon exhausted, A layman, attracted there by his 
interest in the church, adopted the work, and was 
completing, portion by portion, a cathedral which, 
when it was completed, would rank with the 
noblest of those structures of which England was so 
justly proud. In that case the generosity shown 
was not reduced to the simple terms of cheques 
drawn upon a well-satisfied banker ; it took the form 
of care and thought and wise contrivance by one 
whose taste and education had long been ripening 
fcr a task such as that. In an age when division of 
labour and subdivision became imperative, it might 
seem impossible that an eminent lawyer and eccle- 
siastical judge should be qualified to be the architect. 
of such a work as that; but there was enough 
before them that day to dispel any apprehension of 
that kind.” 


The fact is that if the ‘eminent lawyer and 
ecclesiastical judge” had confined himself to 
giving the cheques (and, perhaps, aidiug by 
his advice in the practical portion of the work), 
he would have deserved far more gratitude 
than he does. The gentleman alluded to isa 
man of remarkable abilities, and he is really an 
authority on various matters,—such as clocks 
and bells,—out of his professional calling; but 
he is not an authority on art in any shape, and 
no society of persons educated in artistic 
matters would attach the slightest value to his 
opinion or taste on any matter of that kind. 
The assistant he has chosen on the work was not, 
as stated in an evening paper, a former draughts- 
man of Sir Gilbert Scott’s, but a clerk of 
works under that architect, and a man of 
no artistic training at all. The responsible 
custodians of St. Alban’s Cathedral, there- 
fure, handed over the task of adding to a 
great Medixval building, a task requiring 
above all others the most refined perception 
and training in regard to artistic style an 
detail, to a non-professional man who had 
notoriously no training or perception of that 
kind, assisted by an ex-clerk of works who 
had picked up a smattering of Gothic ; how 
much, may be judged by the front for which 
he presumably made the drawings. As we 
have before said, we doubt if there 1s 
any country but England in which a great 
historic building, a national property, would 
thus be handed over to a private person 
to do what he liked with, merely because he 
has offered to find the money on those condi- 
tions. We are quite certain, at all events, 
that such a proceeding would be impossible 1D 
France. 





HE letter which we published a fortnight 
ago (p. 478), from the pen of Mr. George 
Godwin, headed “Planning for Evil,” was 
brought to the attention of the St. Luke's 
Vestry at the meeting of that body on —_ 
day last, by Mr. Haskins, jun., who, @ Xd 
reading the letter, and bearing testimony 
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we_ . 





: ' 
the accuracy of the statements therein made, 
moved,— 


“That, having read the astounding facts relative 
to the buildings now in_ course of erection in 
Chatham-gardens, we, the Vestry of St. Luke, beg 
of aninquiry as to why all Acts of Parliament have 
been ignored with respect to width of roadway and 
area of open space at back of each dwelling, and 
to suggest, to mitigate the evil, an opening be 
made at the north end ; also one dwelling on each 
side in the centre of east and west blocks be pulled 
down and approaches made thereto.” 


Although this resolution is not faultless as a 
model of composition, having been hurriedly 
drafted in response to cries of “ Move, move,” 
we are glad to say that it was unanimously 
adopted, with a rider to the effect that a copy 
of it should be sent to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works. The “astounding facts” are, in 
brief, that two parallel blocks of dwellings, 
each 509 ft. long without a break, and 35 ft. 
high to the eaves, have been built only 24 ft. 
apart from each other, and with no outlet at 
the further end, so that the space between them 
is along and,—considering the height of the 
buildings,—narrow cul-de-sac. In addition to 
this, the new buildings are very closely 
hemmed in at the back by old and dilapidated 
property. It will be seen that the remedial 
measures proposed in the resolution are iden- 
tical with those suggested by Mr. Godwin 
with the view of mitigating the evil at the least 
possible cost now that matters have gone so 
far (the buildings are now roofed in). It 
appears that the buildings in question are 
being erected with trust funds belonging to 
the Joint Charities of St. Luke’s and St. 
Giles’s, Cripplegate. The Trustees (consisting 
of twenty-four persons, twelve from each 
parish) promulgated this scheme, and, strange 
to say, obtained for it the sanction of the 
Charity Commissioners. 





LTHOUGH some members of the St. Luke’s 
Vestry opposed the scheme on the ground 
that they objected to speculate with the charity 
funds, the Vestry appears to have left the 
matter to the judgment of the Charity Com- 
missioners and to the trustees, one of whom (a 
member of the Vestry), while admitting Mr. 
Godwin’s statements to be true, deprecatingly 
said of them that they were “ somewhat sensa- 
tional.” If by this expression the speaker 
meant to say that they were exaggerated, he 
did not condescend to particulars. ‘“ Sensa- 
tional,” in one sense, no doubt, Mr. Godwin’s 
Statements are, because it is difficult to under- 
stand, not merely how sanitary conditions can 
have been so far ignored, but how Acts of 
Parliament can have been contravened as they 
appear to have been. The same gentleman 
attempted to excuse the trustees for not making 
@n opening at the north end of the buildings 
y saying that the owners of the one or two 
houses in Murray-street which would be 
required for this purpose were so exorbitant in 
their demands that the trustees had been 
obliged, for the present at least, to forego an 
Opening at the north end of the buildings! To 
talk thus is puerile, as any one may see who 
will visit the locus in quo. The cost of 
cen and pulling down one or two small 
ouses for the purpose of making a northern 
“pproach to these large blocks of buildings 
_ bear an exceedingly small proportion to 
the outlay on the buildings themselves. But, 
Were it otherwise, would such an excuse be 
missible if made by an impecunious specu- 


builder under’ similar ci 
Structural] ar circumstances ? 
architect (Mr must say, in justice to the 


- Woodthorpe) and the builders 
ner E. Lawrance & Sons), that the blocks 
diinen ngs in question appear to be soundly 

; cted, of good materials, and therefore 
eh — not properly described by one 

a r of the Vestry, who, in the course of 
cohen Poon referred to them as “jerry-built 
"poll a? curious contradiction 
a t should be borne in mind that 
wil ane —_ and excellence of craftsmanship 
se sly themselves make houses fit to live 

, a —— mons be paid to planning as 
amount of light pon —— room a due 


I he Home Secretary has intimated to the 
Metropolitan Board of Works that he 
would be prepared to support a Bill in Par- 
liament empowering the Board to inspect and 
certify annually all theatres and places of 
public amusement in the metropolis, and that 
no licence should be granted either by the 
Lord Chamberlain or the Justices of the 
Peace without the production of a certificate 
that the premises are in a proper condition 
for the reception of the public. 





oe questionable comfort as may be derived 

from the reflection that our neighbours 
are worse off than ourselves may be extracted 
from the Report of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way of Canada by the English railway 
proprietor. Despite the fact that no new line 
has been opened during the year, there is a 
decrease on the gross earnings of this line of 
188,4911., or 11°69 per cent. as compared with 
the corresponding half of 1885, and of 410,3311., 
or 22°37 per cent. as compared with 1883. 
Working expenses have decreased in total 
amount, but have increased in proportion to 
revenue, from 73°06 per cent. in 1884 to 76°60 
per cent. in 1885. The loss in receipts is 
attributed to the excessive competition with 
each other, and consequent low rates, of the 
various American railways that are more or 
less parallel with the Grand Trunk. Indeed, 
the chairman of the latter speaks of being 
“compelled to carry the great bulk of its 
traffic at rates and fares but little above the 
cost of carrying it, and other portions of its 
traffic at less than cost price.” It is bad 
enough for railway proprietors to suffer from 
a contest of their own choice, but it is still 
worse to pay the penalty of the quarrels of 
their neighbours. It is only fair to the Grand 
Trunk directors to say that they seem to have 
done the best they could under such dis- 
advantageous circumstances. The cost and 
earning per train mile (although giving but 
little direct information, unless the average 
weight moved is stated) is, at all events, a good 
comparative test of administrative skill. In 
1884 we find that the earnings came to 
665 shillings and the expenditure to 4°66 
shillings per train mile ; while, for 1885, the 
corresponding figures were 6°0 shillings and 
4°59 shillings per train mile. In face of a 
fall both of volume of rate of charge, this 
comparison indicates not only the enormous 
size of the trains, but great care in filling the 
vehicles. The English receipts in 1879-80 
were 5s. 53d. per train mile, the costs 
2s. 10°7d. per train mile ; but freight in the 
United States in 1883 was 0°618 per ton per 
mile against 1°28d. in the United Kingdom ; 
and passenger fares, from New York to 
Chicago, have been reduced to 4s. 2d. for 912 
miles. 


1 ewe opening address of Mr. Wreghitt 

Connon, the President of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, delivered on 
the 12th, is a vigorous and able one, touching 
upon a good many subjects of professional 
interest, metropolitan as well as local. Mr. 
Connon objects strongly to the Institute, while 
recommending architects to demand the inter- 
vention of a professional assessor in architec- 
tural competitions, mixing up with this ques- 
tion the recommendation of the principle of a 
double competition, sketches first and finished 
designs afterwards, and complains that pro- 
moters of competitions are, practically, led to 
believe that the manifesto in favour of assessors 
refers also to the principle of double competi- 
tions. We do not see that this is the case ; 
we have not found it to beso practically. Asto 
the question of double competitions, it is one, no 
doubt, about which much may be said on both 
sides. We can hardly recommend it except in 
those cases where it is intended to select a 
limited number of competitors and pay them for 
their work. In the case of large competitions 
this is the fairest procedure, on the whole, for 
the joint interests of the profession and their 
clients. In smaller competitions the fact is 
that the “sketches” contemplated in the 
double competition theory are really all that 
is necessary for the purpose of deciding which 











ischeme is the best for the purpose; and we 





would rather join in a recommendation that 
sketch-drawings only should be submitted in 
such cases. In referring to the proposed new 
Charter, Mr. Connon expresses the hope that 
when the time comes for the question of the 
adoption of this Charter to be submitted to 
the will of the Fellows, no question of expense 
or personal inconvenience will deter any one of 
them from journeying from far and near tc 
strengthen the hands of the Council and 
“ensure the success of the great project which 
they have at last seriously taken in hand. I 
can answer,” he adds, “for the earnestness 
with which the Leeds Fellows are prepared to 
support the Council.” 





‘i Tuesday last a large block of artisans 
dwellings was opened in Liverpool by Sir 
Richard Cross. They have been erected by 
the Corporation of Liverpool, under the 
Artisans’ Dwellings Act, on a site formerly 
known as Nash-grove, but which now takes 
the name of Victoria-square. The area was 
cleared under the provisions of the Act, the 
population dis-housed being 1,310 in number, 
of whom 1,100 belonged to the working classes. 
After the site was cleared and levelled, it was 
offered for sale by auction, but no bid could 
be obtained for it, and as private enterprise 
was not forthcoming, the Corporation of Liver- 
pool undertook the erection of dwellings 
capable of being let at rents of 1s. to ls. 3d. 
per room i week, The buildings have been 
designed by Mr. Clement Dunscombe, the 
City Engineer of Liverpool, with every atten- 
tion to ensuring the best sanitary conditions, 
and with the endeavour to render them as 
pleasing in appearance as economical considera- 
tions would permit. We shall give illustra- 
tions, and a full description of them, shortly. 





J ha exigencies of electioneering are now 
calling attention to the utility of village 
halls. Candidates for divisions of counties 
for the first time are beginning to address the 
voters in most of the villages of the division. 
In some a village hall is to be found, in others 
only the schoolroom is available. But apart 
from its usefulness for the purposes of politics, 
a village hall is constantly of use for many 
social purposes. Where the halls exist they 
are found to be of very great benefit to the 
district, and unquestionably one should be 
found in every village. If they are constructed 
without pretention, but with good taste, and in 
harmony with their surroundings, they may be 
made a very pleasing feature of the villages, 
and we look to the present election, and those 
which may follow it, as likely to give an 
impetus to their construction. 





i heear monument to the late Archbishop of 
Canterbury, of which the architectural 
portion was designed by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott 
and the figure executed by Mr. Boehm, R.A., 
was unveiled in Canterbury Cathedral on 
Tuesday last in the presence of a large 
assembly. The present Archbishop, and the 
Bishop of Dover, spoke on the occasion. The 
Archbishop expressed himself in terms of high 
praise of the memorial, as “not unworthy of so 
great a shrine.” 





thes Gazette des Architectes announces, in its 
last number, the death of M. Claude 
Sauvageot, the well-known author of “ Palais, 
Chateaux, Hotels, et Maisons de France,” and 
various other works bearing on art and archi- 
tecture. M. Sauvageot was for a good many 
years the editor of L’Art pour Tous, and also 
brought out a volume on “ Viollet-le-Duc et 
son CEuvre dessiné.” He had only recently 
been created a Chevalier of the Legion of 
Honour. 


5 bee late Professor Fleeming Jenkins’s idea 
of an automatic electric railway runnin 

on, or rather hung below, a wire rope, and call 

by him the “Telpherage Railway,” has been 
carried into practical working at the estate of 
Lord Hampden, at Glynde, near Lewes. The 
line was opened by Lady Hampden on Satur- 
day last. The model of the system, which has 
been exhibited in action at the Inventions 








Exhibition, we have before referred to. 
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HE “Strand Improvement Association ” 
have presented to the Metropolitan Board 
of Works this week a memorial praying the 
Board to take into its serious consideration the 
present unsatisfactory condition of the Strand, 
especially between the churches of St. Clement 
Danes and St. Mary-le-Strand, in regard to the 
insufficiency of the roadway for the continually- 
increasing traffic. The Association was formed 
in 1882 with the object of obtaining the im- 
rovement and widening of this portion of the 
Strand. The Association do not definitely re- 
commend any special scheme, but they have 
issued a bird’s-eye view of a suggested method 
of effecting the object in view by clearing awa 
roperty north of the two churches mentioned, 
eaving a double roadway to north and south 
of the two churches, partly along the present 
line of Holywell-street, of the site between 
the two roads being railed in as a garden, with 
shrubs and a fountain. This suggestion, which 
will leave the two churches intact, appears a 
very good one, and will fulfil both practical 
and zsthetic conditions. The time has cer- 
tainly arrived when something should be done 
to open up and enlarge the space for traffic 
here, an improvement still more necessary 
since the erection of the Law Courts ; and we 
hope the Board of Works will give it their 
early and serious consideration. 





i he Vestry of St. Anne, Westminster, have 

memorialised the Metropolitan Board of 
Works that the new street from Piccadilly- 
circus to New Oxford-street may be named 
Piccadilly East, New Piccadilly, Quadrant 
Avenue, or St. Anne’s-street, and the new 
street from Charing-cross to Tottenham-court- 
road either Trafalgar- street or Whitehall- 
street. The names suggested indicate a singular 
deficiency of originality on the part of the 
Vestry, and the duplication of existing names, 
if carried out, will still further increase the 
existing confusion in the metropolis. The 
selection of an appropriate name for a street 
is a work of some difficulty, but it is to be 
hoped that some more appropriate appellations 
may be found than those proposed by the 
Vestry. 





E have had sent to us a description and 
illustration of a “perspectograph” in- 
vented by Herr H. Ritter, architect, of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Maine, which received a gold medal 
at the Inventions Exhibition, and which is in- 
tended to render the setting-out of the main 
lines of a perspective drawing, from a plan, 
absolutely and unavoidably correct. The accu- 
rate transference of the lines and points from the 
ground plan to the perspective appears, how- 
ever, to depend upon the accurate and easy 
action of a great number of joints in the con- 
necting movement ; and that any saving of 
time would result from it we hardly think. A 
good many such “ drawing-made-easy ” instru- 
ments have been patented of late, but we 
doubt whether any accomplished draughtsman 
would ever find it to his advantage to en- 
cumber himself with them. They are of use, 
if at all, to people who cannot draw; and 
such people should not be encouraged. 








SOUTH KENSINGTON MUSEUM. 
EARLY ITALIAN WOODWORK. 


THE re-arrangement of the space which has 
been obtained by the removal of the Library 
from its old position has lately been completed, 
and many of the most interesting specimens of 
Early Italian art have here been brought 
together,—mostly from the Large Court,— 
with old friends that have been in lavender 
for some years. In place of these a very fine 
collectior of majolica has been set out, the 
apparent intention being that the new galleries 
should contain the early woodwork of the 
Italian Section. 

The chief item in this collection is the mag- 
nificent series of ‘‘ Marriage Coffers,”’ some of 
which are of quite extreme interest and 


delicacy. Unfortunately the new gallery is 
very dark,—having no direct light at all,—and 
the objects are much overcrowded, so placing 
them at once out of sight and out of reach, a 
tantalising absurdity. 





Chatty old Vasari tells us, “ It was the custom 
at that time (early fifteenth century) for all the 
citizens to have large coffers or chests of wood 
in their chambers, made in the manner of a 
sarcophagus, and having the covers or tops 
variously formed and decorated. There were 
none who did not cause these chests to be 
adorned with paintings ; the stories which deco- 
rated the front of the chest were for the most 
part fables taken from Ovid or other poets, but 
occasionally they were representations of jousts, 
tournaments, the chase, love tales, or other 
similar subjects according as it best pleased the 
different owners of the chests, and this custom 
prevailed to such an extent for many years that 
even the most distinguished masters employed 
themselves in painting and gilding such things, 
nor were they ashamed of this occupation, as 
many ‘in our days would be. Relics of them 
remain in all the most noble dwellings of 
Florence ; nay, there are many of our nobles 
still attached to old usages who will not permit 
these decorations to be removed for the purpose 
of being replaced by ornaments of modern 
fashion.” 

Many of the painted fronts of these coffers 
have been removed and have become panel 
pictures in our galleries. There were three or 
four in the last Old Master exhibition at the 
Royal Academy. It is these things which have 
been bundled into a dark corner, and the 
ingenuity of man has devised further “ dis- 
cipline ” for the impatient. 

On wall A, are three of these panels, dim and 
distant ; one can only report that they are there. 
Yet more remote is a picture we remember in 
better days,—a Carlo Crivelli—an especially 
beautiful example, with background exquisitely 
damasked in gold; in pure mercy to the would- 
be beholder this should be turned face to the 
wall; below are two chests, one incised Vene- 
tian work of mid-thirteenth century, and very 
beantiful; the other late, dull, and debased; it 
is described as carved wood, but is really stucco, 
and bad stucco too. 


To Refr eshmenf Rm. 
ke 





On the side wall, B, are: (1) cylinder- 
fronted coffer, gilt and painted with heraldic 
devices; (2) a magnificent gilt and painted 
cassone, said to be by Dello Delli: and 
it may be so, although his is the name for 
all coffers, just as Robbia’s are all the terra- 
cottas of the Renaissance; “early sixteenth- 
century,” continues the inscription ; only a few 
yards away is another Dello, but “early 
fifteenth century”; (3) is of beautiful four- 
teenth-century work, in the style of Orgagna, 
patterned in gesso, and wholly gilt; over these 
are some fronts, not of great interest ; but on 
the other side of the archway is the finest 
chest of them all, a superb example (No. 7,392), 
This, like (2) above, is gilded and painted; on the 
front is Petrarch’s “Triumph of Love and 
Chastity”; on the ends are charming designs 
from romance, and the top is brocaded on gold 
in colour; none finer can be in existence (at Dor- 
chester House is one which perhaps approaches 
it), perfect alike in design, colour, and condi- 
tion, we should attribute it to Vittore Pisano. 
Compare,—if you could only see it,—the back- 
ground on the ends with that of the St. George 
picture in the National Gallery, the team of 
horses with those on one of his medals, and 
the Unicorns with the reverse of that of the 
beautiful Cecilia Gonzaga. It is woefully dark, 
but that is not the worst; cases are jammed up 
on either hand, so that two pictures for which 
Sir F. Burton would give a long cheque to add 
them to the primitives at the National Gallery, 
are to be seen as you see things through a 
chink in a door when it is dark. 

A story is told how Mr. Ruskin chaffed the 
President for painting the lunette pictures 














away up a dark stair; we wish he couig 
interfere on behalf of these. Might not a 
little space be obtained in the daylight by 
making this place the chamber of horrors? The 
gloom would add another terror to No. — 
‘Head of an Ox, carved for the insertion of a 
natural stone resembling a brain, seventeenth 
century, 601.” 

Or No. 1, a Newfoundland dog, like the 
leopard, spotted, but more changeless in eterna} 
marble ; of this Mr. Ruskin assures us he would 
not accept the whole contents of the Museum 
if the beast were to remain before his eyes. 
Then there is Solomon in his glory, all in ivory, 
“bought, 680/.”’; and cheap, too, if it were 
only put out of its miserable existence. Also 
the lions in silver, size of life, just acquired, 
too meek for sheep, leonine as an infant idiot 
suffering from a surfeit of candy. 

‘* But to come back to Dello,” as says Master 
Giorgio; above this Cassone are two panels, 
one here stated to be by him is painted and 
heightened with gold similar to and possibly by 
the same hand as that at the British Museum; 
the other, of processional figures, is in raised 
gesso, gilt, and slightly touched with paint or 
lacquer. It is the first of three, the most com- 
plete of which is in a case at D. The descrip. 
tive label of that tells us that it is a ‘coffer, 
wood, carved, with a procession of knights and 
dames meeting and playing musical instrv- 
ments, and with armorial shields borne by 
angels,—bought, 401.” Most of this information 
is at once verifiable by the unaided human 
vision, and by the help of a little arithmetic 
we find that seventeen of these would only 
cost the same as one ivory Solomon. As 
to the method of work, it is not “carved 
wood,” but raised gesso. If you wish to 
know how a thing is done, it is better to have 
no information than misdirection, and if the 
innocent spectator would form his taste, and 
asks if it is good or bad, there is no answer. 
You pay your taxes, and may take your choice. 
Who knows if it is good, after all? 

Let us again refer to Vasari. ‘‘ In particular 
he (Dello) painted the entire furniture of a 
chamber for Giovanni dei Medici, a work which 
was then considered of rare excellence, and very 
beautiful of its kind, as certain relics which 
still remain prove it to have been. It is said 
that our artist was aided in this work by 
Donatello, then a boy, who made him various 
ornaments, and even stories, in basso-relievo, 
formed of stucco, chalk, glue, and pounded 
bricks, which, being gilded, served as a rich and 
beautiful accompaniment to the paiutings. And 
as it is desirable to preserve some memorial of 
these old things, I have caused many of them 
to be retained in the palace of my lord the 
Duke Cosmo; they are by the hand of Dello 
himself, and will always be worthy of attentive 
consideration, were it only for the various 
costumes of those times,— vestments of men a8 
well as of women, which are to be seen among 
them.” ‘No trace,” says the editor, in a foot- 
note, ‘‘can now be found of the articles here 
described.”’ 

This is, doubtless, the same kind of work, 
and we might at first be disposed to think that 
Sir Dello Delli (be was a knight) himself 
worked at these chests, ‘‘ always painting 1n a 
apron of brocade and living like a noble,” but we 
think internal evidence forbids this view, and, 
for reasons which shall not now be rehearse¢, 
we believe them to be by Pisanello; possibly, 
however, so were those of “my lord the Duke 
Cosmo,” as our biographer is anything but 
infallible. 

In thé next parallel gallery are two more 
panels in gesso, one by the same hand = 
equally beautiful. Here also is a polyern 
triumph picture by Dello, a replica of w ~ 
exists (we think in the Louvre). These “— 
were the principal decorative subjects for . 
early Renaissance designers. They may be see 
to advantage on the tapestry in the vies 
Room at Hampton Court, and both the wasn ; 
hung in the new textile court of the ne * 
but one set of these is most untostent ey 
arranged. Fame is shown to precede a: 
than triumph over Death, and the “Tru P 

° 9” h ‘é Triumph 0 
of Chastity’ is labelled the stories 
Industry,’—the most delightful of vic 
to the modern English mind. There oi of 
other pictures, but some of them yp hetore 
sight that it would “1 _— a s narto0d 

i own, onary 
they were hung — s so vvign in the adjoining 


gallery. 





while the finest Perugino in England was hidden ! 


or some of the loggta 
t 
If it be objected that it is hardly probable tha 
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jn such @ comparatively small collection four 
works of Pisanello should be found, we will only 
now answer (1) that, however remarkable, the 
three gesso examples are certainly by one hand, 
and, therefore, as likely to be his as another's; (2) 
the works attributed to Dello are simply legion: 
he lived only to the age of forty-seven, and a 
long term of his life was passed in Spain, where 
he died; (3) only five paintings in existence are 
authoritatively ascribed to Vittore Pisano, and 
he lived between seventy and eighty years; (4) 
the style is early, Gothic in fact, and Pisano 
preceded Dello by twenty-five or thirty years, 
being born about 1380. 

We trust the authorities will be able to throw 
some light on the subject, physically at least. 








THE NEW BOROUGH OF 
WESTMINSTER. 


On the evening of Tuesday, 13th October 
current, Lord Algernon Percy and Mr. W. H. 
Smith, Secretary of State for War, met their 
electors and supporters in St. James’s Hall to 
celebrate, in the chairman’s words, the obse- 
quies of the City of Westminster. The Redis- 
tribution Act divides this ancient borough into 
three separate constituencies,— Westminster, 
the Strand, and St. George’s, Hanover-square, 
each to return a member to Parliament. This 
settlement of what at one time proved a vexed 
question as between the ratepayers and the 
Boundary Commissioners,—which latter pro- 
posed to make four divisions: Hyde Park, 
Belgrave, Abbey, and Strand,—revives one or 
two historical and archzeological features of the 
locality and its pristine conditions, which 
possess some interest and significance. 

When St. Augustine, as missionary of 
Gregory the Great, landed at Ebbe’s Fleet, in 
Thanet, he was Prior of the St. Andrew’s monas- 
tery, which that Pontiff had himself founded 
above the pines of the Czelian Hill at Rome. 
Installed in his new abbey of St. Peter and St. 
Paul,— now the St. Augustine’s Missionary 
College,—Augustine, in his capacity of first 
archbishop of Canterbury, consecrated to the 
episcopate two monks whom Gregory had sent 
therefor to England. The one was Justus, 
bishop of St. Andrew’s, Rochester; the other 
was Mellitus, bishop of St. Paul’s, London. 
Beda, indeed, ascribes the foundation of St. 
Paul’s to Aithelbercht, who had given audience 
to Augustine on the banks of the Stour. That 
same sovereign’s brother-in-law, or it may be 
nephew, Sceghbercht, king of the East Angles, 
was reputedly founder of the other church, 
the West Minster of St. Peter, wherein 
he and his wife AMthelgidha lie buried, 
and whither, on the translation of St. 
Eadward’s day, adherents to the older faith 
still repair unmolested to kneel and pray 
around the hallowed shrine of the confessor, 
saint,and king. Sceghbercht’s church replaced, 
it is said, an earlier temple to Apollo, in the 
Isle of Thorns. This is the “'Torneia in loco 
terribili quod dicitur zt Westminster” of Offa’s 
charter, A.D. 785. Two channels of the Aye 
brook separated the island from the vast 
forest whose remains lay adjacent. A certain 
part of the forest land was bounded as follows : 
—To the west flowed the gentle West Bourne ; 
northwards ran Heere-street, an ancient British 
road,—the now Uxbridge or Bayswater road,— 
into the settlement of the Trinobantes beyond 
the Fleet ; eastwards lay a later Roman 
highway, which, joining Chester to the southern 
channel ports, crossed the British causeway 
og! to the Marble-arch, and led southwards 
0 Tote - hill and the ferry to Stanegate, 
— to Dubris, Lemanis, and Rutupie. 
5; - os ee encompassed was known as 
cage Ogre in extent it lay within 
eo ty Swull's town, hundred. Elia apper- 

hed ex officio to the Saxon Stalre or Constable 
and Master of the Horse. At the Conquest 
ar Asgar held that post with its demesne ; the 
x er then comprising the three manors of 
Ey or Neyte, Eubery or Ebury, and Hyde. 

n ion bo appointed a successor, Geoffrey 
Baris S yom —~ of the De Mandevilles, 
the monks of West M; an yy sm 
prayers, at the err.e oe er " their masses and 

cell at Hurley ime endowing for them a 

. ey, in Berkshire. But at the Sup- 

Pression the abbot was compelled ¢ j 

the land which his : pelled to surrender 

fully stocked 7 predecessors had so care- 
thereof th and tended, receiving in lieu 
© dissolved aforesaid Priory of 


Hurley. Hyde Manor, more familiar to us as 
Hyde Park, became the hunting ground for the 
Crown’s reserved use. Neate, having long 
formed the abbot’s favourite pleasaunce, 
rapidly sank inimportance. A farm in 1592, it 
largely contributed to Kensington Gardens and 
the Gore estate. With this manor must not be 
confounded the Neate Houses in Chelsea, so 
often cited by Pepys. Eubery, the Eyebury 
farm of Queen Elizabeth’s day, passed to the 
Grosvenors on the marriage, at St. Clement 
Danes, on October 10th, 1676, of Mary, 
daughter and heiress of Alexander Davies of 
Ebury with Sir Thomas Grosvenor, a Cheshire 
baronet; and at this day Ebury forms one of 
the richest properties of the ducal house to 
which the borough gives its titular name. 

For more than 150 years Thorney, with its 
Minster, was at the mercy of the Danes. On 
Kadgar’s accession, however, the reinstated 
monks were endowed with an estate whereof 
the confines are precisely set out in a charter 
generally attributed to that reign. That estate 
is identical with the original parish of St. Mar- 
garet,—whose church is supposed to have been 
almost co-eval with the abbey itself. The parish 
bounds lay along the Aye or Tyburn to the 
west; Oxford-street and Holborn to the north; 
the Fleet to the east; and the Thames to the 
south. The parish was subsequently enlarged 
to the west, as we have shown, so as to take 
in the manors of Neate, Ebury,and Hyde. But 
towards the east it was reduced in limits from 
time to time by the formation of various: 
parishes. Thus, by the decretal of 1222 it was 
formally deprived of the parishes of St. Giles- 
in-the-Fields, St. Andrew, Holborn (partly), St. 
Paul, Covent - garden, St. Bride, St. Clement 
Danes, Holy Innocents (St. Mary-le-Strand), 
and St. Dunstan-in-the- West. In course of 
years, St. Margaret’s underwent further dis- 
integration. King Henry VIII. set up the 
separate St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields (1535); and 
from out of this were further taken St. Anne’s, 
Soho (1678), St. James’s, Piccadilly, and St. 
George’s, Hanover-square. The last - named 
parish, since subdivided, was at first co-exten- 
sive with the three component manors of 
Kia. St. Margaret’s again has also parted 
with the ecclesiastical district of St. John- 
the - Evangelist. The new Parliamentary 
division of Westminster, having a population 
of, say, 60,000, covers the present parishes of 
St. Margaret and St. John. But it is to be 
observed that the now dead City of Westminster 
had long preserved the name to whichit was for 
a brief period legitimately entitled as forming 
a residence and see of a bishop. It did not, 
strictly speaking, exceed the confines of the 
existing St. Margaret’s parish with the district 
of St. John. The Liberties comprised St. 
George’s, Hanover-square, together with the 
new Strand division. The Strand division has 
about 80,000 inhabitants, and contains the 
present parishes of St. Martin-in-the-Fields, 
St. James, Piccadilly; St. Anne, Soho; St. 
Paul, Covent-garden ; St. Mary-le-Strand; St. 
Clement Danes, as well as the Liberty of the 
Rolls, and the Precinct of the Savoy. We 
may also point out that in the Royal Courts of 
Justice, Strand, our judges continue to sit within 
the Liberties of Westminster. The Courts’ 
site yet distinguishes Westminster as the king- 
dom’s real capital,— the place where the 
sovereign lives and administers justice. More- 
over, all the royal palaces, and, the Tower alone 
excepted, all the former London residences of 
our monarchs will be found situated within the 
area of the ancient parish that was dedicated to 
Margaret the Virgin Saint and Martyr of Antioch. 








COMMON THINGS. 


A FEw weeks back we called attention to the 
advantages that may be obtained from studying 
the common unpretending fanlight of about a 
hundred years, or less, ago. Proceeding on the 
assumption that art still led a quiet existeace, 
even in those days, we may notice, with some 
profit to ourselves, a still commoner object that 
meets our view wherever there are forecourts 
to our street houses, namely, the well-known 
area railing,—well known, perhaps, but not so 
well observed as it often deserves to be. 

Until within the last twenty years, it is very 
likely that even our beautiful specimens of rich 
wrought-iron railings and gates would have 
passed unnoticed, for they are not in the then 
fashionable Gothic style; but they are better 


tural Association Sketch-book and other illus- 
trated publications will testify. 

Indeed, some people have fallen into the mis- 
take of imitating them so closely that we may 
see a new wrought-iron gate at Hampstead with 
link extinguisher complete! ‘‘ What the swells 


put out their cigars with,” as the errand-boy in 
Punch informed his friend. 

While these fine works of art are being de- 
servedly studied, it should be remarked that it is 
not every one who can afford wrought-iron, and 
it is very interesting to observe the sensible and 
economical manner in which wrought and cast 








Fig. 1. 


iron are combined in many examples (fig. 1) ; 
the wrought being used for the rails and for the 
braces of the gates, and, im light work, for the 
bars; while cast is used for, perhaps, a row of 
rosettes under the top rail, and, most commonly, 
for the terminals of the main bars. 





Fig. 2. 


It is to the design of these terminals that 
attention is called in the study of cast iron. 
As to scrolls in this material, they are hardly 
worth considering. Any attempt to use them,, 
except in the stoutest sections, must result in 
disaster, as several quite modern instances of 
their use will prove. Amongst the millions of 
terminals that meet us at every turn there are 





Fig. 3. 


two or three leading patterns that are com- 
moner than the rest. There is the pomegranate 
(fig. 2), of which one soon wearies, because, 
from its very nature, it is not capable of 
much variation; and there are the endless 
forms of urn,—some finishing with a flame at 








appreciated now, as the pages of the Architec- 





the top, but most being completed in many 
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other ways (figs. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8). These | 
urns may probably be traced to the study of 
Classical works that were in vogue at the time 
they were designed, and in which the Roman 
cinerary urn is frequently illustrated. Had an 
ardent revivalist “taken up” cinerary urns, his 
imitative nature would have led him to deplore 
the impossibility of producing in his day any- 





Fig. 5. Fig. 6. 


thing so beautiful, and he would probably have 
“taken up” cremation as well, in order to 
deposit the remains of his friends in absolutely 
correct copies of Roman examples; but re- 
vivals had not arisen when these cast-iron 
ornaments were wanted ; their designers merely 
seized upon the urn asa beautiful form, and 
made free use of that. 





EXCELLENT 
FoR SMALL 
OizeE. 





Fig. 7. Fig. 8. 

This beauty consists in the contrasted curves 
of the bowl and cover, and endless changes are 
rung upon the disposition of these two main 
lines. The example illustrated in connexion with 
wrought-iron rails and bars (fig. 3) is most ex- 
quisite in outline and surface, and may be seen 
near Kennington Park. Other forms may be 
found in abundance, and modern designers still 
need not fear that fertility in the invention of 
fresh terminals is by no means exhausted. The 
‘‘mushroom” form is very effective for those 
who appreciate the delicacy of cast shadows 
merging into reflected light. A fine series of 
these may be seen surrounding the east side of 
the Duke of Westminster’s house; but they 
must be seen with the sun on them for the full 
enjoyment of their effect. 

The much-reviled “ cannon-ball” is useful 
to a small scale (fig. 9). The light and shade on 





Fig. 9. 


a sphere is one of the most beautiful things 
in nature and art, and it is a sin to cover it 
half-way up with ornaments in relief, that 
trespass upon the gradations of reflected light. 
In the example above given of combined 
wrought and cast iron construction (fig. 1), 
the terminals have been selected for their sug- 
gestiveness of being used as a contrast to other 
forms. It is sometimes necessary to use a series 
of forms one above another, and such a spiral 
ball as this is of immense value. Two other 
forms are given in figs. 10 and 11. 

The nature of the material and the process 





of casting impose certain conditions which are 
characteristic of cast iron, and distinguished 
from wrought iron. These are,—a sufficient 
substance to prevent breakage, and the adoption 
of such forms as will “deliver” easily from a 
mould. 





Generally speaking, it will be found that 
square and polygonal forms are not so pleasing 
as circular ones: the latter are made from 
moulds made in a lathe, and, therefore, sus- 
ceptible of the greatest delicacy that the art of 
turning can produce. 

The lesson to be learned from these modest 
terminals is that a legitimate effect in metallic 
design may be produced without having recourse 
to expensive wrought-iron. 

The warning to be taken from them is,—not 
to repeat one pattern too often, as the specu- 
lating builder is prone to do,—and also, not to 
fix the terminals so as to get knocked on one 
side, as many examples have been. The avoid- 
ance of this error will, of itself, be sufficient to 
introduce a new treatment and set of forms 
which shall be obviously modern. 

Lastly, one must be prepared for the lazy 
painter, who adds coat after coat, and chokes 
up any delicate surface ornaments; a good out- 
line is, therefore, the chief object to work for. 








THE ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND 
SANITARY ENGINEERS. 
MEETING AT BOURNEMOUTH. 


On Saturday last a Home Counties District 
Meeting in connexion with this Association was 
held at Bournemouth. 

At eleven o’clock the members assembled in 
the Board-room in the Town Hall-buildings, 
when Mr. O. C. Robson, A.M.I.C.E., was re- 
appointed Honorary District Secretary. 

Mr. Andrews, Town Surveyor, read a paper 
on “The Rise and Progress of Bournemouth 
and the Public Works in connexion there- 
with.” In the course of this paper, Mr. Andrews 
stated the extent, population, rateable value, &c., 
of the Commissioners’ district in 1884, as com- 
pared with 1856; and, passing on to describe 
the sewerage system, pointed out that the whole 
of the sewerage works in Bournemouth are con- 
structed on the principle of gravitation, and that 
the sewage is discharged into the sea by means 
of three outfalls. The total length of sewers 
within the district, including the outfalls, is (he 
continued) about thirty-five miles, consisting of 
brick sewers 3 ft. by 2 ft. and 2 ft. 6 in. by 
1 ft.8 in. for the main lines; and stoneware 
pipes 18 in. to 9 in. in diameter for the collateral 
and branch sewers, with a maximum gradient 
of lin 11 and a minimum gradient of 1 in 300, 
the whole of which are ventilated at about every 
100 yards, by means of 6 in. and 9 in. pipes 
from the crown of the sewer to the surface 
of the public roads, with cast-iron ventilating 
covers. The system of ventilating was also de- 
scribed. Referring with much minuteness to 
the sanitary hospital, Mr. Andrews said the 
cost of carrying out the whole work, including 
the fencing to enclose the ground, was 3,900l. 
The roads (of which there are now thirty-nine 
miles within the Commissioners’ district), the 
pleasure grounds, the Boscombe Chine gardens, 
and the lighting arrangements, were in turn 
dealt with. 

After hearing Mr. Andrews’s paper, the 
members walked up the valley, through the 
public pleasure-gardens, to the West Station, 
where a special train awaited them, and the 





party proceeded to Messrs. Sharp, Jones, & Co.’s 








pipe works, Bourne Valley. After luncheon 
the Pottery was visited, when the treatment of 
raw Clay and its prompt transformation into 
socket-pipes was witnessed, the pipe being 
expressed from the machine, with the socket 
complete, in one homogeneous whole. A variety 
of moulded work, chiefly appertaining to drain- 
age, was also inspected. The members then 
proceeded to view the automatic discharge of 
a large tank by a stoneware annular syphon 
(Field’s patent) at the rate of 450 gallons per 
minute, the power recommended for flushing 
a 9-in. sewer. A smaller syphon, with galvanised 
iron tank, self-contained, was then shown in 
action, in conjunction with Messrs. Bowes 
Scott & Read’s patent stoneware latrines, ag 
used by the London School Board, the flush 
being very effective, and the flow was led away 
by alength of Mr. Boulnois’ “‘acme”’ pipes, which 
afford certain means of ascertaining by ocular 
demonstration that the sewer constructed with 
them is truly laid and perfectly joined. Field’s 
automatic flush-tank, for flushing by house 
waste, &c., having been also seen in action, the 
rock concrete tube manufacture was the next 
and to many the chief subject of interest and 
attention. The care displayed in regard to the 
suitability of the materials employed was 
specially noticeable, and the process of manu- 
facture throughout was instructive to all who, 
as engineers, have so often to make use in one 
form or another of Portland cement concrete. 
As a practical illustration of the tubes in use, 
the Bournemouth Commissioners’ 10-ton steam 
roller was then passed and repassed, and 
eventually left standing, over a length of 36-in. 
tubes laid at a depth of 3 ft. 6 in. below the 
surface of the ground, having only been filled 
in the day previous. The President having 
then examined the culvert and pronounced it 
intact, this practical experiment closed the 
visit. On returning to Bournemouth the mem- 
bers proceeded to various parts of the town 
and inspected the flushing and ventilating 
arrangement of the sewers at various points, 
and afterwards visited the Sanitary Hospital.* 
After inspecting the building and the disinfect- 
ing room, which is in two parts, and fitted with 
Washington Lyon’s disinfectors, they returned 
to the Town-hall Chambers, where a discussion 
upon the paper and works visited ensued. 
Plans of the hospital, &c., were, however, first 
of all laid before them and inspected. Among 
the members present were Mr. R. Vawser, 
president, Manchester; Mr. E. Pritchard, past 
president, Westminster; Mr. C. Jones, hon. 
sec., Ealing; and Messrs. Robert Godfrey, 
King’s Norton, Birmingham ; W. Thomas, Dor- 
chester; J. Elford, Poole; J. Pollard, late of 
Hendon; T. de Courcy Meade, Hornsey; G. 
Dawson, Southgate; F. Newman, Ryde; J° 
Livesay, Ventnor; W. Santo Crimp, Wimble- 
don; H. Percy Boulnois, Portsmouth; J. R. 
Andrews, Bournemouth; G. B. Laffan, Bridg- 
water ; James Lemon, Southampton ; — Lobley, 
Hanley ; and others. 








THE PREVENTION OF RIVER POLLUTION 
AND THE SEWAGE QUESTION. 


We have received from the “ National Society 
to Secure Effective Legislation against River 
Pollution” the report of the Executive Council, 
which, we observe, includes several eminent 
engineers and sanitarians. The report states 
that after various meetings and much considera- 
tion and correspondence the Council succeeded 
in settling a Bill to insure the effective enforce- 
ment of the law against river pollution, and ~ 
getting it, as early in the Session as the c 
of November last, introduced by Mr. G. bt 
Hastings, Earl Percy, and Col. Walrond. r 
the 21st of November the second reading © 
the Bill was moved, but, unfortunately, the 
House was counted out before the question 
could be put. This necessarily caused yuna 
able delay. The Bill having been launch ; 
the Council, by numerous appeals to riparia 
land owners, sanitary and fishery bodies, oe 
others specially interested in pure wa A ; 
endeavoured to keep alive and extend < 
public feeling which the Society had wi ed 
roused in favour of the movement. Notw! é 
standing Mr. Hastings’s constant endeavours y 
bring on the second reading, the opposition © 
certain industries imagined to be pre] udicia J 
affected by the Bill made it impossible : 
to bring the question before the 








* Plans, &c., of this hospital were published me 
Builder fur Dec, 20, 1884. 
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Under these circumstances, it was deemed 
expedient to withdraw the Bill, and _ intro- 
duce another, limited in its operation to 
England and Wales, and embodying the 
more important amendments that had been 
suggested to the Council, and it is hoped that 
this, without materially impairing the efficiency 
of the measure, will render it acceptable to all 
arties. The original Bill was withdrawn on 
the 29th of April. On the 20th of May, Mr. 
Hastings introduced the amended Bill, which, 
under the title of “ Rivers Purification,” was 
read a first time in the House of Commons. 
This measure, though not in any degree sacri- 
ficing efficiency, was in many respects an im- 
provement on its predecessor, and calculated to 
obviate many of the objections that had been 
made to that Bill, and it was sanguinely hoped 
that the Society would have the satisfaction of 
seeing it passed into a law. Unfortunately 
Parliament having determined to defer the 
consideration of every contentious measure, it 
was imperative that the Bill, although most 
urgent, should be withdrawn. 

Accompanying the report is an appeal to the 
electors of the United Kingdom, urging them, 
in view of the approaching General Election, to 
press the importance of the matter upon the 
attention of candidates, so that a strong 
measure may be passed early by the New 
Parliament. 

With the object of the Society we need not 
say that we have the fullest sympathy, and we 
trust that something effective in this direction 
will be done before long. That nothing (com- 
paratively speaking) has yet been done is cer- 
tainly not for lack of advisers, very many of 
them having their own special nostrums to re- 
commend. Of course, every new suggestion is 
worthy of careful consideration by the powers 
that be. The Thames is a flagrant example of a 
polluted river, to the state of which the Metro- 
politan Board of Works is mainly contributory, as 
that body discharges the sewage of nearly four 
millions of people into the river, with a result 
only too apparent in recent summers. Various 
suggestions are made to the Board from time to 
time, and duly referred to a committee, who 
report, after a decent interval, that “‘ having 
considered Mr. *s proposal, they are not 
prepared to advise its adoption.” This almost 
stereotyped form of report is too often accepted 
by the Board without question. But, surely, 
the Board should make up its mind as to what 
it will do in this important matter, and not be 
content with a policy of negation. 

In our description of the Sanitary Exhibition 
at Leicester recently (p. 418, ante), we men- 
tioned the exhibit of the Patent Porous Carbon 
Company, whose products were shown in their 
applications to water supply and sewage puri- 
fication. In the list of awards at the same 
exhibition (p. 423, ante) it was stated that the 
exhibits of this company were reserved by the 
jadges for practical trials. We return to the 
subject now because, whatever may be the con- 
clusions arrived at by the judges of the Leicester 
exhibition with regard to these particular exhi- 
bits, the matter is one of much interest at this 
juncture. As we have already briefly men- 
tioned, the company’s product has been in use at 
Southampton with satisfactory results. Having 
been in use for some months for clarifying the 
sewage at the Platform outlet, with a marked 
improvement in the condition of the arm 
of the sea known as Southampton Water 
the Special and General Works Committee 
lately recommended th i 
wos dP mende e extension of the 
a. a Soret works, at the sugges- 
Bennett) i ee yrs gs (Mr. W. B. G. 
rt peaks highly of the efficiency 

. SConomy of the process, the precipitation 
mi ae ree by lime and a powdered carbon 
- Pphied by the company we have named. The 

te nmendation of the committee was adopted. 
by ‘i 0% mentioned here that it is proposed 
” Sime eme thus approved of to deal with 

ee 0 sludge in the following manner :— 
used for cst pneumatic ejectors are to be 
veying it to ww it from the tanks and con- 
will be tis : destructor station,” where it 

ed with ashes prior to it being 


“cremated ”__that i. h . 
cient deman : in Xe when there is not sufii- 





t as manure, for which it is 
<a - be peculiarly adapted, it being of a 
eat the _ character, and readily drying with- 
the Seaees of presses. In its granulated form, 
filtratio porous carbon is available for water 

n and other purposes of the kind. The 


materi ; 
rs “wey we may add, is of a mineral nature, 
4818 Consisting of lignite. 


The Patent Porous Carbon Company, Limited, 
has been formed to manufacture and supply 
this material. The offices are at 23, Worm- 
wood-street, London, where further information 
may be had. The company is sanguine of 
success, believing (on the strength of analyists’ 
reports, testimonials, &c.) that it is able to 
supply the means of effectually dealing with 
the sewage difficulty in many towns at a very 
moderate cost. 








A SUGGESTION re THE SMOKE 
NUISANCE. 


Mr. THomas C. Sorspy, whose name will be 
remembered by many of our readers as an 
architect formerly practising in London, but 
who has been for some time settled in Montreal, 
in a letter to the Montreal Star of the 3rd inst., 
writes :— 

“A furnace is practically a badly-constructed 
apparatus for the distillation of gas: the pro- 
ducts ‘pass over,’ as does whisky in a still, 
unconsumed; the intention is to produce heat, 
the result to produce smoke. The products in 
both cases are no sooner liberated by heat than 
they are brought into contact with cooler 
surfaces and condensed into ponderable forms. 
The perfect combination of combustible and 
comburant, known as combustion, depends 
upon the temperature; the hotter it is the more 
complete is the operation. Any foreign body 
brought into contact with the flames arrests 
perfect combustion in proportion to its difference 
of temperature. Mr. Siemens, as the result of 
his investigations of combustion of fuel in 
furnaces, contends that the resultant flame 
should never under any circumstances touch 
the substance it is intended to heat. Take a 
cold plate, hold it over a gas flame : it is at once 
thickly coated with soot; the plate abstracts 
the heat necessary to the combustion of the 
carbon forming the flame, and at once con- 
denses its constituent particles from the 
gaseous to the solid form. On the other hand, 
if you protect the flame and supply to it a 
stream of heated air, so as to reinforce its 
temperature, it makes combustion more perfect 
and vastly increases its brilliancy. Therein 
lies the secret of the improved lamps. Keeping 
this reasoning in mind, it will be readily under- 
stood that to place such a comparatively cool 
substance as the shell of a boiler in direct 
contact with the flame must have an effect 
similar to that of the plate over the gas light, 
for no matter how hot the boiler may appear to 
be, it must be at least from 700 to 1,000 deg. 
colder than the flame itself. If you throw 
open the door of a furnace you can distinctly 
see that as the tips of the flames impinge 
against the cooler surface they darken and 
condense into smoke. This increases in 
density as it travels away from the source of 
heat until the products of non-combustion are 
discharged into the open air to enter our lungs, 
impair our health, pollute our dwellings, and 
damage or destroy our property. 

Now that we see something of the cause of 
the evil, wherein lies the remedy? I will glean 
from the researches of the greatest living 
authority on the construction of furnaces, 
Mr. Siemens. A furnace, then, to do its work 
properly, must be large enough to admit of the 
fullest expansion of the gas liberated so that 
the combustible and comburant can enter into 
complete combination, and not impinge during 
the process of combustion upon any cold 
surface ; its walls must be constructed entirely 
of refractory materials such as fireclay; it 
should be fed with comminuted fuel and sur- 
plied with heated air. Such a furnace would 
evolve intense heat and supply the user with 
the greatest possible amount of heat or power 
obtainable from any specified volume of fuel 
at the cheapest rate, and free from all appreci- 
able smoke. 

The combustion chamber should therefore 
not be in contact with the boiler, but be in some 
convenient position at each end so that the 
intensely heated products of combustion, and 
they alone can be led through and through the 
boiler, giving up the effective heat before finally 
passing into the chimney. The ash-pit should 
be large and enclosed, and the air for com- 
bustion led into it by flues permeating the walls 
to take up any spare heat so as to reinforce 
that evolved by combustion. The fuel should 
be as small as practicable, fed through a 
hopper so as to scatter, and also to preclude 





the admission of cold air, which, by its chill 


would momentarily condense the combustible 
and cause smoke. The object is not so much 
to ‘consume smoke,’ as not to make smoke. 

The raison d’étre of the ‘tall chimney’ is 
the necessity to create sufficient draught and 
pull away the heavy products of imperfect 
combustion, and a large proportion of the 
heat is used and required simply to get rid of 
the waste of this most antiquated and un- 
scientific apparatus. With a furnace con- 
structed on the principles above described, a 
small, ordinary-sized chimney would be ample, 
as the main product of combustion would be 
pure caloric, which would be mostly absorbed 
by the boiler, the residuary gases, at reduced 
temperature, would be of small volume and 
forced rapidly away. Thus there would be a 
net saving in first cost, a great proportionate 
saving in fuel day by day, and one of the evils 
of the time removed.” 








ASHTON COURT, SOMERSETSHIRE. 


Sir GREVILLE SMyrTa#’s mansion in Somerset- 
shire, Ashton Court, has lately been extensively 
altered and restored under the superintendence 
and from the designs of Major Davis, the City 
Architect of Bath. Ashton Court, although of a 
much earlier date, is indebted for its architec- 
tural character to Inigo Jones, who erected the 
Long Gallery and the rooms above. In the 
commencement of this century the facade 
facing south was added to by the erection of 
stabling, so that it measures nearly 300 ft. 
The latter portion has now been converted 
into a gallery, 92 ft. long, with ceiling in oak, 
with handsome dado, the style adopted being 
that of thetime of Henry VII. This apartment 
has freestone chimney-pieces with chimney cor- 
ners emblazoned with the arms of the ancient 
neighbours of the house. An oriel and an organ 
are at the dais end. The natural history collec- 
tion of Sir Greville Smyth extends the whole of 
one side of the gallery. The garden entrance is 
under a central tower, opening into a lofty stone 
hall, the fan tracery ceiling springing from a 
central pillar. An arcaded winter garden 
takes the place of the ancient quadrangle, 
which stretches along one side of the old 
tapestried hall, the ceiling being designed by 
the same architect, as also that of the vestibule 
adjoining. The staircase was until recently 
most unsuitable to so large a mansion. This 
has been entirely remodelled in the style of the 
latter part of the seventeenth century, with 
handsome balusters and newels, with vases and 
festoons. The staircase is 9 ft. wide and leads 
out from the hall; on the second landing it 
turns right and left,—leading on the right to 
a gallery and the private apartments; and on 
the left to a vestibule. From the vestibule the 
boudoir is entered, which was the drawing-room 
barely completed for a Lady Smyth just prior 
to the death of Charles I. The guests’ chambers 
adjoin, whilst a corridor leads round the central 
quadrangle, communicating with more distant 
wings of the house. 








The New Chelsea Vestry Hall. — The 
ceremony of laying the foundation-stone of the 
new Vestry Hall at Chelsea took place on 
Tuesday afternoon, in the presence of a large 
company of spectators, including Sir Charles 
and Lady Dilke, Mr. C. A. Whitmore, the Rev. 
Lawson Foster, and a large number of vestry- 
men. In consequence of the dangerous condi- 
tion of the present building, the Vestry resolved 
some time since to erect a hall of a substantial 
description, at a cost of 20,000/., which would 
be raised by loans, the payment to spread 
over a term of thirty years. Competitive plans 
were invited, and those of Mr. J. M. Brydon 
were selected. Tenders having been sent in for 
the erection of the buildings, that of Mr. Charles 
Wall, a well-known local builder, was accepted. 
Mr. W. Davidge, chairman of the Building Com- 
mittee, mentioned that the site on which it is 
proposed to erect the new building is a gift 
from Earl Cadogan, the late Earl having also 
presented to the parish the land on which 
the old building stands. Mr. Wall having 
handed a silver mallet to Mr. G. W. Osborn, the 
acting chairman of the Vestry, the latter gentle- 
man went through the ceremony of laying the 
foundation stone. On Wednesday a dinner, to 
celebrate the occasion, was held at the Grosvenor 
Hotel. Plans, sections, and elevations of the 
new building were given in the Builder for 
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THE CHURCH OF ST. DIONYSIUS, 

ESSLINGEN, WURTEMBERG. 
fatal LLE picturesque little town of Esslingen, 
wap on the Neckar, contains three very 
2 remarkable churches,—those of St. 
Mary, St. Dionysius, and the Catholic Church. 
The two former are now Protestant, though 
some few years back the Church of St. Mary 
was used at different hours of the day by 
both Catholics and Protestants, but by a very 
wise arrangement, made between the Govern- 
ment of Wiirtemberg and the Bishop of Rothen- 
berg, the Catholics gave up their joint occupa- 
tion of the Church of St. Mary on condition 
that the then decorated Minorite church should 
be repaired and handed over to them. This 
was accordingly done, and the fine Minorite 
ehurch has thus been saved from sharing the 
fate of the Spital-kirche (Hospital Church), 
which, although one of the noblest works of 
Matthaiis Béblinger,* erected between 1485- 
1495, was stupidly pulled down only a very few 
years back. 

The Church of St. Dionysius is a beautiful 
building, consisting of a nave and aisles, a long 
and very lofty choir, and two towers at the 
east end of the aisles of the nave. The nave, 
though very simple, is remarkably well propor- 
tioned, and the window tracery excellent. It 
offers a good hint for London churches because 
of the broad and simple treavment of the wall 
spaces. The towers are totally different in 
design, though both are remarkably good. They 
are connected by a gallery or bridge. These 
galleries, once so common in Germany, have of 
late years nearly all disappeared. The German 
architects of the present day seem to have a 
special dislike to them, under the impression 
that they are modern adjuncts to the churches. 
If instead of theorising upon the matter, they 
would simply consult old pictures and books 
they would find them represented frequently. 
That they were in existence during the fifteenth 
century is proved by the illustrations in the 
Nuremburg Chronicle. 

Internally, the Church of St. Dionysius is as 
interesting as it is externally. There is a very 
fine rood-screen, with all the three arches open- 
ing into the choir, and a beautiful sacraments- 
hauslein, or tabernacle, 40 ft. high. Both of 
these were the work of Lorenz Lecher, a Heidel- 
berg sculptor and architect. The rood-screen 
dates from the year 1481. There is a good font 
of the same period, and the original high altar 
still exists. We may possibly, in a future 
number, describe the Church of St. Mary, with 
its remarkable spire. 

On the bridge at Esslingen is a pretty little 
Decorated Chapel. H. W. B. 








OAK ROOM, ORIGINALLY AT 
NUREMBURG. 


THE room, of late fifteenth or early sixteenth 
century date, of which we give an engraving, 
was not long since brought over bodily to 
London ; that is to say, the oak lining of the 
room, which constitutes its architectural value. 
It was on sale at Mr. Ichenhauser’s, in Bond- 
street, who sent us a photograph of it, from 
which the engraving was made. 

The room was the oak-panelled salon of 
Michael Wolgemuth, artist, who was born in 
1439 and died in 1519, and lived during some 
part of his life at least in the house, 21, Burg 
Strasse, of which this room formed part; and 
it is exceedingly likely that the design is his, 
and the figures, perhaps, his own carving. 
Albert Diirer, the pupil of Wolgemuth, has, 
probably, been in that room often, and there 
is a tradition that Gustavus Adolphus found 
refuge in it once in a secret bedstead which 
forms part of its accompaniments. 

What has been the fate of this fine piece of 
work since our attention was first called to it 
we have not heard. We cannot but think it a 
great pity that the original house should have 
been dismantled in this way ; we can only hope 
that the work is in the hands of some one who 
appreciates it. 


PROPOSED ROMAN CATHOLIC CHURCH. 


Our illustration is a reproduction of a water- 
colour drawing exhibited by Messrs. Goldie, 
Child, & Goldie at this year’s Royal Academy. 

This church, being designed for one of the 








* Architect of the tower of Ulm Cathedral. 





‘eastern counties, is in the style most prevalent 
and associated with the old churches of that 
district. 

The exterior is of red brick, with stone dress- 
ings, flintwork being introduced in the east 


gable, the spandrels of the clearstory windows, 


and the upper part of the tower, &c. The roof 
is covered with green slate. 

The interior, of stone, is richly panelled and 
ornamented, the fittings being Renaissance in 


design. 





MEMORIAL TO LORD FREDERICK 
CAVENDISH. 


THE memorial to the late Lord Frederick 
Cavendish, M.P., which we illustrate this week, 
has been recently erected at Bolton Abbey, on 
a site adjoining “ Hartington’s Seat,’’ familiar 
to all visitors to Bolton as commanding one of 
the most beautiful views of the abbey, with the 
Wharfe winding at the foot of the cliff, and the 
bridge in the distance. The structure consists 
of a fountain or basin, hexagonal in shape, raised 
upon a flight of stately steps. It is arcaded on 
the six sides, and the basin is covered by a 
groined roof. Above the arches, under the 
cornice, an inscription records the date of 
the birth and death of Lord Frederick, and 
states that the structure has been erected 
by electors of the West Riding of Yorkshire 
(of which he was Parliamentary representa- 
tive), as a tribute to his memory. At each 
angle of the main cornice are boldly-carved 
gargoyles, and the parapet wall is enriched by 
a series of armorial bearings and heraldic 
devices; the Cavendish arms and supporters 
occupy two sides, and the other four sides 
have the arms of Lyttelton, Boyle, Clifford, and 
Howard sculptured in the panels. 

The upper part consists of six curved con- 
verging ribs, carried up to form a kind of open 
lantern, supporting an enriched pinnacle. The 
total height of the structure is a little more than 
40 ft. 

It has been executed in Bolton Wood stone 
by Messrs. Stephenson & Co., of Manchester, 
and the carving is by Messrs. Earp, Son, & 
Hobbs, of London and Manchester. 

The memorial forms a pleasing object on its 
platform of greensward, with a back-ground 
of fine timber, as seen from the abbey yard. 

The work has been designed by Messrs. Thos. 
Worthington and J. G. Elgood, architects, of 
Manchester, under whose superintendence the 
whole has been carried out. 





DOUBLEBOIS, CORNWALL. 


THE illustration we publish this week of the 
above shows the principal and garden fronts of 
the residence recently erected for Mr. George 
Hermon, at Doublebois, near Liskeard. 

The house stands on a picturesque site com- 
manding extensive views over the valley through 
which flows the River Fowey. 

The walls are built of local stone, rock-faced, 
with brick linings, and hollow space in the outer 
walls as a protection against damp. The quoins, 
plinths, &c., are of granite, and the general 
dressings of Hamhill stone. 

All the principal rooms are panelled with 
specially designed chimney-pieces in teak. 

The house is lighted by atmospheric gas by 
Messrs. Edmundson, of Great George - street, 
Westminster. The ornamental glazing generally 
is executed by Messrs. Fouracre & Watson, of 
Plymouth; and the ‘arge staircase window by 
Messrs. Heaton, Butler, & Bayne. 

The work has been satisfactorily carried out 
by Mr. Pethick, of Plymouth, who has also 
built the lodge, stabling, gardener’s cottage, 
hot-houses, &c. 

Messrs. Christopher & White, of London, are 
the architects. 





INTERIOR VIEW OF BECKLEY CHURCH, 
SUSSEX: AS RESTORED. 


Tue parish church of Beckley dates from the 
early part of the fourteenth century, with later 
additions. At the end of the last century it 
was treated in the most heroic fashion. The 
two eastern baysof the nave arcade were bodily 
removed, and a single elliptical arch, struck 
anyhow, substituted in order to get headway for 
the galleries. The galleries were carried round 
the aisles and across the west end of the nave. 





The chancel arch was also knocked out of shape 
|to make room for an immense pulpit. The 
| results of this treatment were that the north 








pier of the chancel arch was thrust over some 
3 in.; the adjoining arch into the north chapel 
was twisted ; the east wall of the chancel thrust 
18 in. out of the perpendicular; and all the 
eastern half of the fabric reduced to such a 
precarious condition that it was found neces. 
sary to rebuild the east wall of the chancel, the 
chancel arch and adjacent arches, and the two 
eastern bays of the nave. A new south chapel 
has keen added on the same plan as the existing 
north chapel. A new hammerbeam roof, in 
oak, has been constructed over the chancel, and 
a new roof, formed partly of the old timbers, 
over the nave. The old nave roof was of the 
common unscientific type, consisting of large 
tie-beams, posts in the middle, with struts of 
astonishing shape set against them, anda long 
purlin running along the tops of these posts 
under the collars to the rafters. The rafters 
were framed together on what is called in those 
parts an “‘ anti-tie’”’ roof. The old tie-beams 
and rafters have been used again. The wall 
above the tie-beams over the chancel arch 
appears to have been always of studwork, 
doubtless to minimise the thrust of the un- 
usually broad chancel arch. In rebuilding 
this portion, the new studding was turned into 
an ornamental feature. Oak has been used 
throughout, except in the aisle roofs. The old 
galleries were lighted by cucumber-frames set 
in the slope of the roof. These have been 
removed, and four new dormer windows con- 
structed. The work has been most satisfac- 
torily carried out by Messrs. Comport & Sons, 
builders, of Northiam, Sussex, from the designs 
and under the direction of Mr. Reginald T. 
Blomfield, M.A., architect. The wrought-iron 
work was supplied by Messrs. Hart & Peard; 
the woodwork flooring by Messrs. Parmenter. 
There was no clerk of works. 





LESMURDIE, ELGIN. 


THIs is a residence lately erected near Elgin, 
N.B., for Major Johnston. The walls are of 
local stone, laid in squared, irregular-sized 
blocks; the quoins, plinth, strings, &c., being 
finely tooled and the face of the work gene- 
rally left rough. The house stands on an 
eminence, which commands extensive and 
picturesque views of the surrounding country. 





“COMMERCE”: A DESIGN FOR STAINED- 
GLASS WINDOW, BY JAMES WEST. 


Tus is from a water-colour sketci fowa window 
suitable either for the principal window in 4 
Chamber of Commerce, or in any other large 
hall, ‘‘where merchants most do congre- 
gate.’ The treatment is allegorical, and 18 
scarcely intended to suggest a modern quay- 
side scene of bustle and confusion. “Com- 
merce,” in its two-fold aspect of importation 
and exportation is represented. In the back- 
ground are shown warehouses and granaries, 
into which stores are being hoisted ; and, in the 
foregound, two merchants discuss a chart, while 
a third superintends the work of porters in the 
loading of a vessel, while the seated figure 
checks in a book the outgoing bales. | Some 
originality has. been sought to be obtained in 
the treatment of canopy and _ surrounding 
ornament. 








Royal Institute of the Architects of 
Ireland.—At a special meeting of the Council 
of this Institute last week, the following reso 
lution was unanimously passed :—‘‘That the 
Council desire to express and place on record 
their deep sense of regret at the great loss they 
have sustained by the death of their late Presi 
dent, Mr. Jobn M‘Curdy, whose unweary1Dg 
attention to the interests of the profession for 
so many years deservedly gained for him the 
esteem and regard of all its members. 

Presentation of an Organ. — At the 
Church-road Chapel, Battersea, the reg 
of opening the new organ took place on the - 
inst. The organ has been designed and built, 
at a cost of about 400/., by Mr. Fred. Stedman, 
architect, son of the late Mr. Stephen James 
Stedman, architect, who was for many years 
connected with the chapel, and has now aie 
sented them with it. It is supplied with n 
by one of Blennerhassett’s “ Perfect Hydrault 
Engines.”’ 

The Architectural School of the Royal 
Academy will re-open on Tuesday evening; 
October 27th, at six p.m. 
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BUILDER, OCTOBER 24, (885. 
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FOUNTAIN TO THE LATE LORD FREDERICK CAVENDISH. 


Messrs. WORTHINGTON AND ELGOOD, ARCHITECTS. 
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DOUBLEBOIS, CORNWALL. 


Messrs. CHRISTOPHER & Wrurtre, ARCHITECTS. 
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LESMOURDIE, ELGIN. 
W. Kipner, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 
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INTERIOR OF BECKLEY CHURCH, SUSSEX, AS RESTORED. 


Mr. R. T. Bromrig_tp, ARCHIT#CT 
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‘** COMMERCE”: DESIGN FOR STAINED GLASS WINDOW, 


By Mr. Jas. WEST. 
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Plan Showing Proposed New North-East Block of Buildings at Piccadilly Circus. 








PICCADILLY CIRCUS. 


Sir,—Until the other day London possessed a 
complete thoroughfare of undoubted magnifi- 
cence, carried, with extreme ingenuity, by the 
genius of an architect, from the S.E. corner of 
Regent’s Park to Waterloo-place. 

It can have been no easy matter for Nash to 
compel the route between these two points into 
2 continuous series of fine streets, and to treat 
the necessary turns as well-balanced architec- 
tural compositions, such as the view of Lang- 
ham-place Church, and of the termination of 
the Quadrant as seen from Lower Regent- 
street. 

This last composition has been thrown 
entirely out of shape by the demolition of the 
N.E. block of Piccadilly-circus, leaving the 
remaining three quarters of it abjectly facing 
the slanting lines of the new street and hand- 
some Pavilion, and cowering under the vast 
Criterion; while the Insurance office, which so 
fitly closed the view from Lower Regent-street, 
is now robbed of the architectural lines that led 
up to it, and tiny Tichborne-street is exposed as 
part of the coup d’ wil. 

The large open area that has been gained is, 
no doubt, valuable as space, and if the curve of 
the Quadrant could be continued on to the new 
street by throwing back the frontage of 
Tichborne-street, there would be some chance 
of putting the architectural lines into shape 
again. 

The space thus enclosed would be large 
enough to be treated as a shapely and stately 
garden, adorned with fountains and statues. 

Short of this it would seem better to treat 
nm position again as a piece of street architec- 
be in which space, beyond a certain extent, 
me unmanageable, and to adhere to Nash’s 

ines with such enlargements as the fresh cir- 
cumstances render possible. 

es doing so, the difference of date would be 
easily denoted by a change of detail, so as to 
he m4 a new work tell its own story, while the 
te taney of the existing buildings would be 
a omg herewith submitted is intended to 
wuted this problem and to bring back sub- 

nial ground-rents to the nation and rates to 
the parish. 


October, 1885. EDWARD J. TARVER. 
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ON CIRCULAR HOSPITAL WARDS. 


a have thought it better to defer ny 
—, © the courteous and able letter of your 
. nat, Mr. John Brown. F.R.C.S., upon 
hel oa A (see p. 479) until after you 
Sooke shed (see p. 549) a report of the dis- 
which ensued upon the reading of my 





paper at the meeting of the Sanitary Institute 
of Great Britain, lately held at Leicester.* 

Mr. Brown takes exception to the dimensions 
and shape of the wards chosen by me for illus- 
tration and comparison, but he treats this part 
of the question in arather desultory manner, 
and does not work out in its entirety his proposal 
for the adoption of a different basis of calcula- 
tion. Your readers have, however, had my 
views, upon the question, and they have now 
the opinions of the experts who took part in the 
discussion at the meeting ; and those, therefore, 
who are interested in prosecuting the investiga- 
tion further have the opportunity of working 
out for themselves the problem set by Mr. 
Brown. 

But Mr. Brown puts one part of the question 
most fairly and properly when he states that 
my ‘‘ paper shows clearly that thirty beds form 
the outside limit for a parallelogram ward,” 
and that a similar limitation of twenty beds 
holds in the case of circular wards. That is to 
say, you cannot put more than twenty beds in a 
circular ward, but you may put twenty and as 
many as thirty in a parallelogram-shaped ward. 
This is not my only contention, but it points to 
one of the most important factors in my argu- 
ment, viz., that itis a sinful waste of money to 
build ordinary hospital sick-wards for a less 
number than twenty-eight or thirty patients.t 
If this can be shown to be a delusion, then my 
denunciation of the circular ward system loses a 
certain amount of its force. 

Mr. Brown invites attention to the Burnley 
Hospital, which is being built upon this circular 
system. Little has been published as to the 
design of this hospital, but what I know of it 
enables me to say with some confidence that if 
Mr. Brown would kindly give me facilities for 
seeing the plans of this building, ana learning 
the estimated cost of its erection, I could not 
have a more striking example for illustration of 
the extravagance my paper so much condemns. 

H. Saxon SNELL. 








THE NEW GOVERNMENT OFFICES. 


Srr,—As there appears to be a fairly general 
opinion that the plans for this building might bo 
improved, I should like to be permitted to submit to 
those who take an interest in the matter the ques- 
tion whether it is not the principle of the plan that 
is wrong. There are nine closed courts, seven of 
which are only 25 ft. wide and over 100 ft. deep. 

Looking at the various plans in Britton and Pugin’s 
‘Public Buildings of London,” and in Fergusson’s 
‘Modern Architecture,” the new Government 
Offices, if erected, will be, according to the present 
plans, the least liberally supplied with light and air 
of any first-class metropolitan building. They will 
even be worse off in this respect than Newgate 

* Bee p. 443, ante. 

+ Of course, I do not refer here to cottage or other small 
hospitals. 








Prison, the yards of which have about the same 
area as the building. Can the Government persist 
in carrying out such a plan in these days of sani- 
tary science? Will they venture to build an Italian 
palace with arrangements which are necessary only 
in a hot sunny climate in which shade and coolness 
are luxuries, but in England cause stagnant and 
unwholesome air, deficient light, and a cold and 
gloomy effect ? 

To build one of the most important national 
structures of the century on such a principle of plan 
will surely be the reverse of right. Posterity will 
certainly not accept the plea of limited area or 
economy as a justification for insanitary arrange- 
ments. If this be anything like the true state of 
the case, the land question should be reconsidered, 
and Messrs. Leeming re-commissioned. It appears 
to me that the alternative principle of plan is that 
of many fine old English mansions, in which all the 
rooms and corridors are purified on every side by a 
free circulation of air and full uninterrupted sun- 
light. There are no internal courts. On the con- 
trary, every apartment is exposed to the beneficial 
rays of the sun at one time or another during the day, 
or, in its absence, to the fullest light available. 

If this principle of plan were adopted, the 
structure, briefly described, would take the following 
form :—A block of buildings being placed in the 
centre of the Jand, extending from north to south. 
There would be three wings to the east and three to 
the west, advancing from this central block to the 
boundary of the land, with a space, or patio, of 
80 ft. in width. Each of the smaller adjoining 
pieces of land would have a corresponding wing. 
The corridors of communication connecting the east 
and west end of the wings would be supported by 
open colonnades of ligbt proportions, so as to inter- 
fere as little as possible with the circulation of air. 
With these buildings, 100 ft. high, as shown in the 
published drawings, the patios, 80 ft. wide, and the 
rooms having a south aspect, it is manifest that a 
cheerful and healthy result would be secured. Of 
course, the accommodation on each floor would be 
less than at present shown, but then upon the prin- 
ciple of plan I venture to offer for consideration an 
additional story would be unobjectionable. 
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But whether so or not it is clear that only by some 
bold and radical change of this kind can a building 
be obtained for the nation that will satisfy the ideas 
of the day, and the demands of sanitary science. 

I feel well convinced that this general form of the 
building would lend itself to the very finest architec- 
tural treatment. I may, perhaps, say that it would 
be scarcely possible to spoil its effect. The spacious 
courts retiring inwards from Whitehall would bea 
a striking novelty in street architecture, and would 
give apparent width just where it is oe, 








THE FIXING OF TERRA COTTA. 


Srr,—I think that your conclusions in reference to 
this matter, as stated in your last issue [p. pod, are 
not well grounded. The fixing of terra cotta, as take 
it, requires men adapted for this particular work. 
As to whether these shall be drawn from the masons 
or bricklayers I think is a question which might 
well be left in the hands of the employer himself to 
decide.* He is the most likely person to know the 
capabilities of the men under his employ, and might 
have reasons for choosing from both. But if either 
one is to have the preference, my experience leads 


| me to say, Give it to the bricklayers (if the quality 


can be met with). They will be found, asa rule, to 
be much cleaner in the use of the trowel, both in 
the fixing and the finishing of the work, than the 
mason fixers are likely to be; and, after all, it is 
a brick and not a stone bed and joint that is required. 
I also cannot conceive why a good bricklayer should 
not have as much truth in his eye as a mason. 
Another advantage is, that you will have a much 
larger staff of workmen to choose from, and, there- 
fore, be the more likely to get what you require. 
The staff of mason-fixers is not very large, but with 
every bricklayer the use of the trowel is his trade, 
and their numbers are great. 
JOSEPH W. TIMMS. 

P.S. —In the above I have said nothing in refer- 

ence to the prejudice which exists in the minds of 


* Precisely. But the men will not have it so.— Eb. 
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most masons against terra cotta, which might 
possibly tell against it in the fixing. 





Sir,—In your issue of last week, referring toa 
letter by ‘‘A Mason,” on the vexatious question of 
who shall set terracotta, masons or bricklayers, the 
following remarks occur :—‘‘ The plain fact is that 
terra cotta, if it be decorative work, involves much 
more skilled working than ordinary bricklaying 
[ walling], and ordinary bricklayers are not competent 
to execute it. Although the material is much 
more like brick than stone, the work is analogous to 
the better class of masons’ work. The bricklayers, 
in claiming to do it, are claiming the right to exe- 
cute what in all probability they would do badly, 
and what requires the assistance of skilled masons, 
or artisans of equal training and experience.” 

We disclaim all sympathy with the action of the 
bricklayers in the case referred to, believing that 
all artisans who have the skill have also the right 
toset terra cotta by virtue of that skill. But con- 
tractors (who invariably consult their own interest) 
as a rule prefer bricklayers as setters of terra cotta. 

That they possess the required skill any person 
who visits the Natural History Museum (the most 
successful terra-cotta job in the kingdom) will at 
once admit. 

While every bricklayer is a setter, the proportion 
of skilled setters among the masons is small indeed. 
In the localities of Manchester and Liverpool, 
where terra cotta is more abundantly used than in 
London, it is invariably set by bricklayers. 

A BRICKLAYER. 


Str,—In your issue of the 17th of October, 1885, 
a letter appears from ‘‘A Mason” respecting the 
terra-cotta fixing at the bank and shops at ——-. 

Now, sir, being an old subscriber, and a bricklayer 
working on the same job, I should like to say a few 
words respecting what ‘‘A Mason” says. He 
states the bricklayers struck against the masons, 
and they were discharged; which is absolutely 
false, as the contractor can prove. We certainly 
complained to our employer that we thought it was 
our work, and he admitted it was. 

As regards it being a vexatious question, I may 
mention that bricklayers set the terra-cotta work 
on the Prudential Offices, Holborn; the Natural 
History Museum ; and the Albert Hall, and gave 
satisfaction. I think a bricklayer capable of cut- 
ting and setting gauge-work is quite as capable of 
setting terra cotta. I do not think any ordinary 
mason can do gauge-work. 

The bricklayers on this job bear no animosity to 
the masons, but only spoke for what they considered 
they were entitled to. Hoping this is not too long 
for your valuable journal, | beg to remain, in the 
interests of trade, A BRICKLAYER. 


*,* We spoke with the recollection of more than 
one case (one a very large and important one) 
where the bricklayers insisted on doing terra-cotta 
work, and were spoiling it when stopped by the 
employer. In the special case referred to, they 
struck, and there was a long business about it. 
What is wanted, perhaps, is a special class of 
“*terra-cotta hands.” Our point is, that men who 
are not up to aspecial class of work have no right 
to demand to do it from a theory that it is “in 
their trade.” 











PROPOSED NEW CHURCH AT 
TOTTENHAM. 


Srr,—In your ‘‘ Church- building News” last week 
ou mention that the new church forthe Marlborough 
Mission at Tottenham is to cost ‘‘ upwards of 3,000/.” 
My estimate for the building is about 5,500/, I 
shall be obliged if you will kindly make this cor- 
rection. J. EDwarpD K,. Courts, 
Oct. 22. 








VENTILATION OF SEWERS BY SMOKE 
STACKS. 


SIR,—Will you kindly allow me to ask, through 
the columns of the Builder, if some of your readers 
will inform me what towns (if any) ventilate their 
sewers by connecting them to large factory or works 
chimney stacks, and whether it is considered satis- 
factory to do so ? 

Any information on this subject will greatly oblige. 

Brown. 








CHELTENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL 
COMPETITION. 


SIR,—May we ask the hon. secretary, through 
your columns (as we are forbidden to write direct 
to him by the terms of the competition) whether 
the professional assessor and the Governors jointly 
have selected the limited number of the plans, 
which are now being adjudicated upon, or 
whether, as may be inferred from the advertise- 
ment which appears in your issue of to-day, the 
Governors themselves have selectéd the limited 
number to be placed before the assessor. 

If the latter interpretation is the correct one, 
as we fear it is, we must express our surprise that 
any architect of repute should have been found 
willing to occupy such a position. 


If the Governors, after three months’ discussion, 
cannot decide which of their friends is to be selected, 
it is a pity that an assessor should be called in to 
settle such a point. 

A lottery would have been a more simple and a 
more honourable way cut of the difficulty. 

FOREWARNED. 








PROVINCIAL NEWS. 


Derby.—A large new theatre is about to be 
erected in Derby by Mr. Andrew Melville, who 
has purchased a site in Babington-lane. Mr. 
Oliver Essex, of Birmingham, has been appointed 
architect. 

Sheffield.—A committee of the Sheffield Town 
Council has recommended the purchase of about 
forty acres of Meersbrook Park, Heeley, for 
preservation as a place of public recreation. 
The cost will be about 28,0001. 

Southwold.—At a recent meeting of the Town 
Council of Southwold, a resolution was passed 
in favour of the construction of an iron pro- 
menade and landing-pier at this Hast-coast 
watering-place, according to the design sub- 
mitted to them by Messrs. Copland & Gilmour, 
engineers, Old SBroad-street, London. The 
object is, in addition to providing an ample 
promenade, to afford facilities for the easy land- 
ing of goods and passengers at all times of the 
tide. The proposed pier will comprise a pro- 
menade of about 400 ft. in length, with recesses 
and wind-screens, and a pier-head upwards of 
20,000 square feet in area. On the pier-head 
will be erected a pavilion and concert-room, with 
refreshment-rooms, reading-room, &c., the roof 
of which will form anupper promenade. Seat- 
ing accommodation will be provided for about 
900 persons, besides the accommodation in the 
pavilion, which will have an area of over 
3,000 ft. The cost of the whole is estimated at 
under 8,5001. 

Southampton.—On the 15th inst. the Mayor 
of Southampton unveiled the monument to 
General Gordon in the Queen’s Park. The 
memorial, which is in the Early English style, 
is composed of a cluster of four polished red 
Aberdeen granite columns, resting on a mas- 
sive moulded and carved pedestal of Carrara 
marble and base of fine-axed grey Aberdeen 
granite. The columns are surmounted by a 
richly-carved capital, the whole being finished 
by an ornamental cross, the front of which is 
embellished by a dove with olive branch, and 
the back with a passion-flower. Besides the 
foliated carving on the pedestal, there are the 
crest and motto of the late General, the borough 
crest, General Gordon’s name in Chinese 
characters, copied from his visiting-card as a 
Chinese Mandarin, and a bas-relief introducing 
a camel, pyramids, &c. The height of the 
monument is 19 ft. 7 in., and being elevated on 
a mound about 5 ft. 6 in. high, reaches a total 
altitude of more than 25 ft. The memorial is 
the work of Messrs. Garrett & Haysom, from 
the design of Mr. W. B. G. Bennett, Borough 
Surveyor. The first sod at the new South- 
ampton Waterworks at Otterbourne Hill was cut 
by the Mayor on the same day. The works will 
comprise, shortly, a circular tank, 150 ft. in 
diameter, with a capacity of a little over one 
million gallons, the depth of water being 
10 ft. 6 in. The exterior wall will be of con- 
crete, in the making of which the material 
obtained from the excavations will be utilised. 
Between the outer wall and the centre will be 
concentric rows of brick piers supporting five 
concentric rings of brick arches, the spandrels 
of which will be filled in with concrete. This 
will form the roof of the reservoir, and the sur- 
face of the common will be restored to its 
original state. The only feature that will ap- 
pear above the surface will be a small circular 
tower from 10 ft. to 12 ft. diameter, and built 
of Portland stone, in the Norman style of archi- 
tecture, which will serve the double purpose of 
an entrance to the reservoir and a ventilating 
medium. The water-weils and pumping-station 
will be some distance from the reservoir,—in 
the valley of the Itchen,-—between Otterbourne 
Hill and Shawford Station. Two wells and 
borings, 100 ft. deep, will be sunk into the 
chalk, brick-lined 20 ft. down, and then 6 ft. 
borings the remainder of the depth. The water, 
after being softened, will be pumped up to the 
reservoir by two powerful engines, passing along 
1} mile of 24-in. piping to the reservoir. A by- 
pass will be constructed here so as to allow the 
water supply to continue to Southampton while 
the reservoir is being cleaned. The supply- 








pipes to Southampton will be 4} miles in 








rr, 
length, and 16 in. in diameter. The contractoy, 
for the works are Messrs. 8S. Stevens & Sons, of 
Northam, Southampton. The works will bs 
carried out from the plans and under the super 
intendence of Mr. Matthews, the Water Engi. 
neer. Mr. Matthews, in the course of a speech 
in connexion with the proceedings, incidentally 
remarked that these works, if carried out some 
years ago, would have cost much more than they 
would now. The manufacture of concrete had 
been brought to such a state of perfection tha; 
now it was a comparatively cheap materia]. 
The works there were to cost less than 5,000). 
but thirty years ago they would have cost from 
7,0001. to 8,000/. He acknowledged the great 
assistance he had received in the undertakin 
from his chief assistant, Mr. Blackwall, C.4, 
Southbourne-on-Sea.—~ The new Undercliff 
Esplanade at Southbourne was opened a few 
days ago. The sea walland esplanade works 
consist of a solid concrete wall, rising about 
9 ft. above the present beach level, with foun. 
dations extending some 9 ft. or 10 ft. below it, 
The width of the promenade on the top of the 
sea wall is 30 ft. Immediately adjoining this, 
on the same level, is a carriage-roud 40 ft. in 
width, and to the north of this, again, is another 
footpath 10 ft. wide. The latter will be imme- 
diately in front of the houses about to be 
erected on the Under Cliff. A centralapproach 
of 100 ft. in width has been made to the Under 
Cliff and Parade, with an easy gradient for 
carriages, from the Upper or Cliff Esplanade- 
road, which runs from east to west, above and 
to the rear of the houses about to be erected on 
the Under Cliff. Tenders for the first stage of 
these important esplanade works were asked 
for in the summer of 1883, but the estimates 
sent in varied so much, viz., from about 
10,0001. to 23,000/., that the owners of the 
place determined upon carrying out the project 
by their own workmen, under the supervision 
of a good clerk of the works and suitable 
foremen. The whole work has been carried 
out under the supervision of Mr. Smith, the 
resident engineer. 
Street (Somerset).—On Monday, October 12, 
the Right Hon. John Bright, M.P., delivered 
the opening address in Crispin Hall, Street, 
Somerset, which has been built by his son- 
in-law, Mr. W. S. Clark, and practically given 
by him to the inhabitants of Street. In con- 
nexion with the hall are provided reading, 
committee, smoking, and chess rooms for 
the Street Working Men’s Club, also a 
library and spare room, all of spacious dimen- 
sions, and conveniently arranged. The Crispin 
Hall is 65 ft. long by 39 ft. wide, and 27 ft. high. 
The walls internally are lined with red brick; 
a dark-stained wood dado runs round the hall, 
window-cill high. The ceiling is plastered to the 
collar-beam, and the roof has curbed principals. 
The Crispinian Room, placed at the end of the 
hall, is 40 ft. by 20 ft. by 15 ft. high, and has 
a museum above it on the first floor, of the 
same dimensions. A caretaker’s house, cloak- 
rooms, lavatories, &c., are provided. The whole 
of the buildings are of local blue lias stone 
walling, with Ham Hill stone dressings and red 
tiled roofs, having overhanging eaves and barge- 
boards. An octagonal vestibule and room over 
form a conspicuous feature in the elevation. 
The building has been designed by Mr. en 
J. Skipper, architect, Norwich, and execute 
by Mr. H. Hawkins, of Glastonbury. Messrs 
Thorneloe furnished the gas-fittings, and Mr. 
Merrick carved the figures, &c., in the panels. 
Wilfrid Terrace, a row of workmen’s dwellings, 
is now in course of erection for Mr. Clark vee 
another part of the village, from designs by 
the same architect. - 
Stoke Bishop (Gloucestershire). —A —_ 
hall and reading-room was opened at —~ 
Bishop, near Bristol, on the 15th _ . 
new building comprises an entrance-ha oy _ 
public-bar for refreshments. Adjoining aie ; 
hall, which is to be used for public mee _ 
and entertainments, arrangements rie pe 
been made by which it can be divided wi he 
sliding partition so that one portion oe 
used for a library and reading-room, W : 
Attached are 
other may be used for games. +t , omen 
cloak-room and lavatory, with a suite of ro ae 
for the use of the caretaker. The —— 
fittings are in accordance with the architec sie 
character of the building, which 1s of the 8 a 
now commonly known at Queen Anne. M 
. ad out by Tr. 
whole of the work has been carrie by He 
Wilcox, of Weston-super- Mare, from we Mr. 
ings and under the superintendence © 








Edward Gabriel, architect, of London. 
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; Kent).—The chapel belonging to 
- py Ae Home of St. Bartholo- 
w’s Hospital has just received the remainder 
f ite internal fittings, the most important of 
whieh is a richly-carved oak pulpit. The style 
of the chapel being Karly English, the design of 
the pulpit assimilates with it. In addition to a 
considerable amount of ornamental carving, it 
contains eight figures representing Moses, the 
Four Evangelists, St. Peter and St. Paul, and 
St. Bartholomew, the Patron Saint of the Hos- 
pital. This pulpit with the prayer-desk and 
jectern were executed by Mr. J. Forsyth, of 
Finchley-road, Hampstead, from the designs of 
the architects, Messrs. EK. I’Anson & Son. 
These works, together with the chapel and all 
other fittings connected with it, are the gift of 
Mr. E. Homan, of Finchley. 


——— 





Eee 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Wembury.—The interesting church of St. 
Werburgh, Wembury, Devon, is now in course 
of restoration. The building, in the main, 
consists of a nave, north and south aisles, a 
north transept, chancel, north and south 
porches, and western tower. It is built wholly 
of granite. The interior of the church is rich 
in memorials. The nave roof is now off the 
church, and the work of restoring the fabric 
generally is being carried out from the designs 
of Messrs. Hine & Odgers, architects, of Ply- 
mouth, by the workmen of the squire (Mr. 
Richard Cory, J.P., who is defraying the whole 
cost of the work), under the direction of Mr. 
William J. Sherwill, Mr. Cory’s resident fore- 
man of works. The rich carving of the roof 
and the carved seating,fJall of which will be in 
the best-seasoned English oak, has been en- 
trusted to Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter. 

Tividale—The Church of St. Michael, Tivi- 
dale, has been supplied with a new pulpit of 
Caen stone, the work being executed by Messrs. 
Jones & Willis, of Birmingham and London. 
The pulpit is hexagonal on plan, and the body 
consists of traceried panels, with canopied 
heads, the spaces between the arches being 
filled with diaper work. In the front panel is 
a carved representation of St. Michael and the 
Dragon. 

yal (Somerset). — The ancient parish 
church of Berrow, near Burnham, has been 
re-opened, after undergoing restoration, at a 
cost of about 500/., in accordance with plans 
prepared by Mr. J. Houghton Spencer, of 
Taunton, the work being executed by Mr. H. 
W. Pollard, of Bridgwater. The church, dedi- 
cated to St. Mary, consists of nave, chancel, 
western tower, south aisle, south porch, and 
vestry to the north of the chancel. The whole 
of the rough-cast -has been removed from the 
external walls of the tower and church gene- 
rally, and the stonework pointed with cement. 
The turret, which was covered with an ordinary 
“lean-to”’ roof, has had its battlemented 
top replaced. In removing the plaster the 
original north doorway of the nave, in a very 
complete state, has been brought to light, the 
chamfer on its edges being finished with a good 
thirteenth-century stopping. ‘Traces of the 
staircase to the rood-loft were also laid bare in 
the same north wall, adjoining which was also 
found a very small narrow window, the object 
of which has given rise to some discussion. 

The tower has had a new roof, and the old lead 
has been re-cast and re-laid on the roof. The 
lead on the roof of the south aisle has been 
similarly dealt with. The dressed stonework 
generally, which has been coloured or white- 
washed, has been repaired and the natural sur- 
face of the stone brought into view again. The 

_— In the turret have been repaired, and 

(© newel, which was seriously displaced, 
Strengthened with iron. The porch has had a 

new arch of Doulting stone provided, of the 
— form as the old one, which was hopelessly 

ecayed. The plastered ceiling has been re- 

Moved, and the old deal rafters covered with 

oo and moulded ribs, plainly oiled. At 

| © west end a great alteration has been effected 

y the removal of the unsightly gallery and 
tie the tower arch into sight. The floor 

* “perry with Craven, Dunnill, 
ental tiles. 

“he and a new a co yp — 

work en i i ge above. This wood- 
of the baptistery. ind now forms the ceiling 

is ver ry, which, with its new window, 
od ae complete. The old beam and four 
which supported the gallery front have 


been carefully preserved and placed against the 
north wall to form a framework for the bar and 
ropes of the chiming apparatus. The beam bears 
this inscription in quaint raised letters cut out 
of the solid wood :— 

**T was set up right and even 1637. They are of the 
Lord a cvrst that in theyr delings are not Just. 

THomas NorvaLkE ) War- 
RicHaRD — — dens.” 
Ellacombe’s chiming hammers in connexion with 
the bells have been attached to the ropes by 
Mr. Thomas Hooper, church bell-hanger, Wood- 
bury, Devon. Four bells only can be used, as 
the tenor is broken, but it is hoped that funds 
will be forthcoming for re-casting it at no very 
distant date. The Jacobean pulpit and reading- 
desk have been freed from numerous coats of 
paint, and are now oiled. The former has had 
a new oak base provided in accordance with the 
character of the upper part. The latter bears 
the date 1631. The glazing was carried out by 
Messrs. Bell & Son, and the plumbers’ work by 
Messrs. Hudson & Jones, both of Bristol. The 
stonework was executed by Mr. Charles Green, 
of Bridgwater, the general contractor for the 
| whole being Mr. Henry W. Pollard, of Eastover, 
Bridgwater. 








RECENT PATENTS. 
ABSTRACTS OF SPECIFICATIONS. 


4,523, Hot-water Boiler. H. Wheelwright. 


The boiler is made of a number of tubes jointed 
together, and forming a pyramidalcoil. The water 
enters at one end and leaves at the other, the fire 
being made inside the coil, and the hot gases cir- 
culate round the pipes as they rise. 


5,693, Privy. G. Burnall. 


A shaft leads to the roof and is connected with the 
pan, and thus a downward current of fresh air is 
maintained in the pan to carry off effluvia. The 
excreta passes down the trap by its own weight. 


8,249, Flushing and Ventilating Water- 
closets. T. W. Twyford. 


The pan is of peculiar shape to effect the distri- 
bution of the water. Above the outlet-pipe is made 
a ventilating opening. 


9,670, Ventilator. W. W. Fyfe. 


A tube for admitting fresh air is provided over the 
ceiling, and is continued down into the ventilator 
to beneath a plate made more or less air-tight ; from 
thence the air is projected into the room through 
slots. The impure air escapes through an orna- 
mental grating placed near the ceiling. 


11,515, Window Sash Fastener. J. Eaton. 


A spring bolt fixed to the meeting-rail of the 
lower sash enters a hole in a plate on the upper 
sash, a similar bolt engages on the pulley stile, and 
thus the sashes are securely fastened. Each of the 
plates may be provided with several holes, so that the 
sashes can be secured at any height. 


11,926, Soil-pipe. G. Cresswell. 


For purposes of cleanliness soil and other pipes 
are made of glazed earthenware, enamelled metal 
or glass. 


12,020, Fireplace. W. Potts. 


The fireplace has no smoke outlet. The smoke, 
after ascending sufficiently to secure an upward 
draught through the fire and passing through a 
perforated plate coated with asbestos, mixes with 
the air and is conducted to a flue to the fire again. 
The fireplace is also applicable with slight modi- 
fications to cooking or heating stoves and bakers’ 
ovens. 


12,383, Glass Roofing. J. Sewell. 


The glass is laid upon a bed of putty, overlapping 
longitudinally, and butting sideways as usual, the 
top of the supporting bars being flat. The corners 
of the glass are cut away to afford space for the 
insertion of a wooden plug having a head by which 
the glass is fixed. In the plug isa hole extending 
nearly to the end into which a nail or peg is driven 
in order to wedge the plug in the recess in which it 
is placed, and to tighten it down upon the glass, 
between which and the head of the plug is pressed 
a pad of putty to avoid breakage. 

12,653, Anti-Fouling Paint. F. M. Lyte. 

This is a poisonous paint, having for its basis the 
usual substances mixed with any unsoluble com- 
pound of mercuric chloride, or any oxychloride of 
mercury, with a copper salt or basic salt. When 
used on iron structures, a first layer of an inert 
paint must be used to prevent the reduction of the 
mercury and copper by the iron. 


13,124, Handles for Hammers, Spades, Axes, 
&. G. W. Elliott. 

The blade is made with a tapering tang fitting in 
a correspondingly tapering socket, so that blows 
struck tend always to tighten the blade in its place, 
The handle is fixed into a second socket. IJtis thus 





possible to use the same handle for different tools, 


13,355, Waterproof Cement. W. Smith. 


Melting pitch is intimately mixed with about an 
equal weight of purely ground limestone or cal- 
careous shale. The mixture may be used alone for 
making gas and water pipes, or as a cement for 
other materials. 


14,621, Artificial Stone. J. Hatfield. 


One part of hydraulic cement is intimately mixed 
with one of crushed granite and three of blast- 
furnace slag. Water is added, and the whole well 
stirred. Immediately on the total absorption of 
water, one part of slag wool is kneaded in. 


14,847, Glazing Greenhouse Sashes. 
Hawkins. 


The upper edge of glass isreceived in a groove in 
the top rail, and the edges rest in rebates in the 
stiles, having in them channels to carry away leak- 
age. The lower edge of the glass is supported by 
a rail having at the back a rebate to carry off con- 
densed water, and in front a groove in which rests 
the upper edge of the next sheet of glass. The 
lower edge of each sheet is secured by screws. 


Be Oe 


NEW APPLICATIONS FOR PATENTS, 


Oct. 9.—11,995, W. Sanderson and T. Moffitt, Fas 
teners and Openers for Fanlights, &c.—11,998, G 
Gray and Others, Improved Saws for Cutting Wood’ 
—12,000, H. Vogt and G. Bernstein, Lamps for Re 
moving Paint from Wood and Iron ; also for Solder 
ing and Brazing.—12,045, J. Gilmore and W° 
Clark, Improvements in Ventilating Apparatus. 

Oct. 10.—12,056, T. Normanton, Improvements in 
Ventilating Apparatus.—12,062, W. Yates, Window 
Sash Fasteners.—12,088, H. Lake, Machines for the 
Manufacture of Screws. 

Oct. 12.—12,095, F. Stones, Improvements in 
Hoists.—12,099, W. Simons, Improved Sash Fas- 
tener and Lift combined.—12,118, G. Garrard, 
Machinery and Apparatus for the Manufacture of 
Tiles.—12,125, E. Murray, Register for Room to 
Room Communicator. — 12,138 and 12,139, A. 
Williams, Improved Construction and Dustbin. 

Oct. 13.—12,155, H. and A. Barlow, Securing 
Metal to Wood.—12,164, R. Johnson, Eclipse Steps 
and Ladders.—12,177, W. Benson, Improvements in 
Hinges.—12,191, A. Clark, Improvements in Win- 
dow Sash Holders. 

Oct. 14.—12,219, H. Fenney, Knobs for Sash Fas- 
teners, Bell Hammers, &c.—12,221, D. Allport, Pre- 
venting the Slamming of Doors, &c.—12,222, § 
Smith, Method of Working Window Sashes by 
Means of Chains and Pulleys instead of Weights. 
—12,223, R. Wyatt, Syphon for Flushing Cisterns 
and Water-waste Preventer.—12,247, T. Roome and 
A. Smith, Carving and Shaping Wood.—12,251, W. 
McHaffie, Uptake Ventilators and Smoke Cowls.— 
12,252, A. Drummond, Improvements in Glazing. 

Oct. 15. —12,285 and 12,286, D. Fergusson, Water 
Meters.—12,287, A. Lewis, Window Sash Fastener. 
—12,292, S. Hawkin and A. Clapton, Cooking 
Ranges or Stoves.—12,295, H. Buchan, Improve- 
ments in Water-closet Basins. —12,309, J. Kent, 
Machine for Planing, Jointing, Grooving, &c. 


* PROVISIONAL SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


10,036, D. Doyen, Door Checks or Closers and 
Annunciators.—10,445, G. Bird, Improvements 
in Paving Bricks.—10,740, G. Butchard, Kilns for 
Burning Cement.—10,840, L. Mensing, Improve- 
ments in Locks and Latches.—11,058, W. Tylor, 
Improvements in Closet Basin and other Joints.— 
11,159, W. Scott, Improvements in Paperhangings. 
—11,349, E. Edwards, Improved Clamp.—9,827, 
P. Jolin and T. Ballard, Improvements in Electrical 
Bells. —10,362, G. Butchard, Apparatus for the 
Manufacture of Cement.—10,838, A. Ward, Com- 
pound for the Manufacture of Pigments.—11,186, 
W. Ratcliff, Nail-making Machinery.—11,234, K. 
Proctor, Improvements in Wheelbarrows,—11,458, 
J. Farmer, Apparatus for Making and Pressing 
Bricks. — 11,607, E. Knight, Water-waste Pre- 
ventsrs,—11,634, L. Brodie, Porcelain Enamel 
Baths. 

COMPLETE SPECIFICATIONS ACCEPTED. 


Open to opposition for two monthe, 


15,161, W. Scott Morton, Embossed Canvas for 
Decorating Walls, &c.—16,893, J. Gillespie, Im- 
provements in Bricks and Internal Walls of Fur- 
naces, and in Concrete Walls.—16,894, J. Gillespie, 
Bricks for Garden and other Walls.—60, H. Robin- 
son, Improvements in Roofing Tiles.—-5,801, C. 
Brotherhood, Electric Bell Pushes, Contact Makers, 
apd Indicators.—15,739, W. Margetts, Manufacture 
of Portland Cement.—16,791, P. Shiell, Apparatus 
for Cutting or Planing Wood.—16,950, W. Smith, 
Manufacture of Portland Cement.—16,952, J. 
Watts, Testing Pipes or Passages.—3,802, W 
Johnson, Improvements in Walls, Roofs, Parti- 
tions, &c.—1l0,476, W. Haigh, Wood Planing 
Machines, 








The Seventh Exhibition and Market of 
the Brewing, Malting, Distilling, Licensed 
Victualling, and allied Trades, opens on Monday 
next, for the week, at the Agricultural Hall, 
Islington. During the progress of the Exhibi- 
tion there will be a Brewers’ Congress and @ 





Mineral Water Trade Congress. 
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Fig. 190. 





OF HYPERBOLOIO 


[Ocr. 24, 1885, 











Ghe Student's Column. 


DESCRIPTIVE GEOMETRY.—Part II. 
XXxI. 
"ea X VERTING to the remarks at the close 
of our last paper, we may observe that 
===) the foregoing conclusions, as well as 
what follows, are the result of algebraical calcu- 
lation, and we beg the readers to accept them 
without any proof as facts of practical im- 
portance. 

If you vary the diameter of the neck of the 
hyperboloid, but preserve the same inclination 
for the generators, you will get a series of 
hyperboloids, the meridian outlines of which 
will be similar curves. Therefore, all 
these hyperboloids are similar and concentric 
surfaces: and as this property holds good for 
the limiting cone, where the diameter of the 
neck is nul, we can affirm that, when a plane 











cuts the hyperboloid and its limiting cone, the 
sections made in these two surfaces will be similar 
and concentric curves. 

In the fig. 188 we have drawn a series of 
generators of one system and the outlines of 
the hyperboloid, so that the reader may better 
understand its surface. On the plan we have 
shown the upper part of the generators with 
a full line until they reach the circle of the 
neck, after which we have dotted them to show 
that they are hidden by the upper surface. On 
the elevation we have shown with full lines, the 
generators which stand in front of the meridian 
plane, until they reach the outline of the 
meridian; after which we have dotted them to 
show that they are hidden. 

To find the plane tangent to the hyperboloid 
of revolution in a point m of its surface (see 
fig. 189) we have only to find the plane which 
contains the two generators of the surface which 
pass through m. For, the plane tangent to 








the surface must be tangent to any line on = 
surface passing through the point of con o-* 
m; and as the generators are such lines, 1 ‘ 
evident that the plane that contains _— = 
the tangent plane required, which we ’? 
called P in fig. 189. The vertical trace ° be 
we have found by a horizontal line _—* 
which has given us a point p thereof. 
must also notice that the plane D = 
tangent to the surface of the hyperboloi om . 
point m, but everywhere else cuts _ hie 
boloid along the generators which pass thro e 
m. This is a property similar to the — 
have already noticed in ner planes tangen 
internal surface of the torus. 
eo add that the fact that the agceny 4 
of the same system never meet, shows t . 
hyperboloid is a skew surface, and — 
developed on a plane ‘ike cylinders an “ se 
This is a question we shall examine 
general bearings further on. 
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ss 
Find the intersection of a paraboloid and a 

‘h perdoloid, both of revolution, and the axes 

which meet. (The hyperboloid is given only 

by tts axis and a generator, G.) 

The paraboloid of revolution is the surface 
which forms the front part of cannon and rifle 
palls. In our figure (see fig. 190) the para- 
poloid has its axis vertical, and is supposed to 











"1 MERIDIAN PLANE 





Fig. 188. 


be hollow, so that we may look down into it; 
whereas the axis of the hyperboloid is inclined, 
and cuts the axis of the paraboloid in the point, 
z We have selected the elevation plane 
parallel to the plane which contains the axes of 
both surfaces, so that on the elevation the sur- 
faces would have their meridian as outlines. 
To make the figure more intelligible, we have 








Fig. 189. 
faintly dotted the outline of the hyperboloid ; 


ut as this surf 


, ace is gi : 
axis of revoluti 18 given to us only by its 


ms on, and one generator, G, the 

h sad nen consider the dotted outline of the 

aa a8 non-existent. In fact, our 

Gi md hy sry Only the paraboloid, and the 

~ rm © it by the generator of the hyper- 
€n revolving round its axis. 


e 
know that any sphere with its centre in 





| Z will cut both the surfaces according to circles, 


for they are surfaces of revolution; but, as we 
have not got the outline of the hyperboloid, we 
cannot proceed exactly as we did in fig. 165. 

We first cut the hyperboloid by a plane H 
perpendicular to its axis, which gives, of course, 
a circular section. The plane H will cut the 
generator G in the point #, and the axis in the 
point O, therefore the real distance from O to S 
is the radius of the circular section. If we 
turn down the section so as to lay it on the 
meridian plane, the point B will come to Bg, the 
distance 3 8, being equal to a B* (see plan) ; the 
radius of the section will, therefore, be O” £,, 
and we can draw thecircle. The extremities of 
the diameter of that circle are on the outline of 
the hyperboloid ; and, if we draw through them 
a sphere, the section of the hyperboloid by that 
sphere will be the circle of the radius O” /,. 
This same sphere makes also a circular section 
in the paraboloid; the elevation of that section 
is on the line P” and its plan is the circle P’. 
The point m’, where the traces H’and P” meet, 
is the elevation of a point of the section of the 
two surfaces, its plan, m* will be found on the 
circle P’. 

To delineate the curve of intersection we have 
repeated the operation described above for a 
series of points. Wewere also assisted in our 
drawing by the knowledge that the elevation of 
the curve would be a hyperbola, as being the 
intersection of surfaces of the second degree. 
(See observations on fig. 165.) 








DISSENTING CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 


Whalley Range (near Manchester).—On the 
10th inst. Mr. Samuel Stitt, of Birkenhead, laid 
the memorial stone of a new Presbyterian 
Church which is in coarse of erection at Whalley 
Range. The site chosen is at the junction of 
Upper Chorlton-road and Stamford-street, and 
the church is to supply the requirements of the 
united congregations of Coupland -street and 
Whalley Range. The designs selected are those 
by Messrs. Mangnall & Littlewoods, architects, 
of Manchester. The tender of Mr. Kendall 
was accepted for excavating, brickwork, and 
masonry, amounting to 2,805/.; and that of 
Messrs. Wilson, Tott, and Huntley, for the 
joiners’ work, slating, plumbing and glazing, 
and plastering and painting, amounting to 
1,795l. The contracts include, in addition to 
the church, the erection of chureh officer’s 
house, built at the north angle of the plot, 
fronting Stamford-street, and separated from 
the church by the existing building containing 
the lecture-hall and schools. The church will 
have a tower and spire 110 ft. in height. The 
church is 81 ft. long and 44 ft. wide, the roof 
being in one span and without any internal 
columns. The floor will be composed of wood 
blocks set to pattern, and will have an inclina- 
tion of 2 ft. from the front of the church to 
the Communion, affording pew accommodation 
for 540 sittings. The organ and choir are to be 
located in the north-east transept. 

Fowey.—A new Congregational Church is to 
be built at Fowey. The architect is Mr. W. 
Wills, of Derby. The new buildings will include 
a church to seat 200 persons, a lecture-hall, and 
two class-rooms. They will be in the Early 
Gothic style, and will cost about 1,0001. 

Perth.—The new church erected in Marshall- 
place for Free St. Leonard’s congregation has 
been opened by the Rev. Donald Fraser, D.D. 
Marylebone, London. It has occupied about 
two years in building, and has cost about 
12,0001. Itis in the later Scotch Gothic style 
of architecture, founded on such old examples 
as Stirling, Linlithgow, St. Giles’s Edinburgh, 
and St. Monance in Fife. A notable feature of 
this later Scotch style is the great crown sur- 
mounting the tower, of which there are 
examples at Edinburgh and Aberdeen, and till 
lately at Linlithgow. The architect, Mr. John 
J. Stevenson, reproduces such a crown. With 
a view of giving more importance and better 
proportion to the aisle windows, the arch is con- 
tinued above them, and the space inclosed by 
the arch is ornamented with tracery, which is 
pierced with lights, as it is at the back of the 
gallery. The windows behind the gallery 
are kept small in order to avoid increasing 
the size of the aisles. They are more for ven- 
tilation than for light, the gallery having ample 
light from the clearstory. ‘The buildings have 
been set on the ground so as to give the greatest 
appearance of length. The entrance is from 








the principal frontage, the pulpit at the west, 


with the vestry, session-house, and hall beside 
it. The roof of the church is of moderate 
height, and the length of the church is about 
70 ft. The lower part of the tower forms a 
large porch, ‘giving ample space for entrance 
and exit. In the area 545 sittings are provided 
in pews, 53 in open seats, 58 for choir and for 
elders, and 329 in the galleries, making a total 
of 985. The hall, which is on the ground 
level, is lighted by the end window, and by 
a row of skylights on each side of the roof. 
It contains seats for 309 persons, exclusive of 
those on the platform. In the tower above the 
porch are two large well-lighted class-rooms. 
The heating is by hot-water. The cost of the 
church and accessories, including crown, has, 
as already stated, amounted to 12,000/. The 
contractors for the work were: — Masons, 
Messrs. Fraser, Morton, & Co., Perth; joiner, 
Mr. James Hay, Perth; slaters, Messrs. W. & 
A. Dewar, Perth; plasterers, Messrs. John 
Mackay & Son, Perth; plumber, Mr. Alex. 
Davidson, Perth; painters, Messrs. Stalker & 
Boyd, Perth; glaziers, Messrs. M‘Culloch & 
Gow, Glasgow; and ironwork and heating, Mr. 
James Taylor, Perth. The schedules and 
measurements were prepared by Mr. Wm. 
Campbell, ordained surveyor, Perth. 

Daubhill (Bolton).—The memorial stone of 
a new Wesleyan Chapel at Danubhill was laid a 
few days since. The building is designed in the 
Italian style, and is to be built of patent red 
brick with stone dressings. The chapel will 
have a gallery on three sides, and will provide 
accommodation for 700 persons. The cost of 
the whole building, exclusive of the land, will 
be about 4,000/. The architects are Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Morley, of Bolton and Bradford. 
The builders are Messrs. Gornall & Booth, for 
brickwork; Mr. Jno. Dickenson, stonework ; 
Mr. Warburton, for plastering and painting; 
Mr. Walsh, for plumbing; Mr. L. C. Webster, 
of Manchester, for woodwork; and Mr. J. 
Hodson, jun., for slating. 








SCHOOL-BUILDING NEWS. 


Carlisle—A new school and lecture-hall in 
connexion with the Wesleyan Methodist Chapel, 
Fisher-street, has just been opened. The build- 
ing has been erected upon the old burial-ground 
at the rear of the church, from plans prepared 
by Mr. T. Taylor Scott, architect, of Carlisle. 
The whole of the work has been carried out 
within four months by Mr. Hill, builder, and 
Mr. Hewitt, joiner, under the superintendence 
of the architect. The cost of the building has 
been about 8001. 

Newcastle-on-Tyne.—The day schools in con- 
nexion with Christ Church, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
are about to be further enlarged. It is stated 
that these schools are already the largest 
Church day schools in the North of England. 
Mr. Arthur B. Plummer, of Newcastle, is the 
architect for the additions. 

Bramcote (Notts).—New national schools at 
Bramcote have been opened. They have been 
built by Messrs. Fish & Son, of Nottingham, 
at the sole cost of Mrs. Sherwin Gregory, the 
architect being Mr. Booker, of Nottingham. 








Migration of Industries.—Following the 
example set by Messrs. Cammell, of Dronfield, 
another great iron and steel producing firm has 
moved its works to the seaboard. Messrs. 
Nettlefolds, of Birmingham, finding that they 
cannot successfully compete with firms who 
have a shorter distance to send their goods for 
shipment, have decided to remove their Castle 
Iron and Steel Works at Wellington to New- 
port, in Monmouthshire. A large expenditure 
will necessarily be involved in this change, but 
the firm are confident of recouping themselves. 
In railway freights alone they reckon that they 
will be able to save 15,000/. annually. This 
removal of all the heavy trades to the coast is 
becoming a serious question for those who have 
their capital locked up in inland towns, which, 
up to the present, have been the seat of such 
industries. As a centre of the iron trade, 
Sheffield is very directly involved in such a 
change, and property owners in the town will 
watch with a very real interest the result of 
these experiments.—Sheffield Independent. 

Rowbarton.—A three-light Munich window 
has just been erected in St. Andrew’s Church, 
Rowbarton, representing the Nativity of Christ. 
The inscription at the foot reads thus :—‘ To 
the glory of God and in memory of Maria 
Withington, who fell asleep 4th January, 1885.” 








The artists are Messrs. Mayer & Co. 
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RECENT SALES OF PROPERTY. 
ESTATE EXCHANGE REPORT. 
Oct. 13. 
By T. B. Wxsracort. 

Haverstock-hill—93, Mansfield-road, 79 years, 

ound-rent 51, ......... hoe Sa Re eet 
oe  qumonamettined and 87, Harmood-street, copy- 

Oo 


SOSH SER SHEE HEEESEEEERSEESET ES EHEHEEEHET EHH SHE 


£220 


910 
510 


1,060 





Caledonian-road— No. 404, 91 years, ground-rent 17, 
Hornsey-rise—129, 131, and 133, Marlborough-road, 
69 years, ground-rent 181, 

Oct. 14, 
[By Szpewicr, Son, & WEALL. 
Bushey Heath—The freehold residence, ‘‘ Heath- 
bourne,”’ and 2a. Ir. 5p. ere 

Oct. 15. 
By Hatnzs & Son. 
©Camden-road—No. 150, 2 years, ground-rent, 2/. 10s. 60 
N > 222, and 224, term 52 years, ground-rent, on 
0 ’ 


2,760 











Nos. 238 and 240, term 63 years, ground-rent, 10/. 
Kentish Town-road—No. 42, term 36 years, ground- 





ee ne ae . 420 
Canonbury-road—No, 6, term 33 years, ground- 
PD E> coavercsnsctesiintincantaminniumpentighintencinibddins 750 


Burton-crescent—27, Mabledon-row, 21 years, 












































ground-rent 8/. 8s. ...... Pe PO RIT 50 
By FarssroruEr, Evxis, Cuark, & Co. 

West Kensington—8, Faroe-road, freehold ............ 350 

Chelsea—22, Rawlings-street, 58 years, ground- 
out 6l. "asesvonnes mzzevccconconsnannovssonss 640 

Holborn—17, Kingsgate-street, 56 years ound- 
rent 341. ... st Lew RE: tei s ” — 

Cletkenwell—2, Brewer-street, 124 years, no ground- 
CR Ie ' nn ae 

Euston-road—17, Wellesley-street, 22 years, ground- 
8 ee a pacoccenesoscocoscooscocensses 130 

By Newson & Harpina. 

Islington—40, Gibson-square, 40 years, ground- 
tt ncccsduneventimenbeonsieies nee —— 

Kingsland—An improved rental of 22/,, term 16 
EE Te 265 

©lapton—67, Powerscroft-road, 93 years, ground 
“ase , . 290 

Islington—10, Theberton-street, 30 years, ground- 
rent 62. 16s.,............ ; . 380 
87, Barnsbury-road, 34 years, ground-rent 61. ...... 455 

134, 136, and 138, Rotherfield-street, 32 years, 
| AT . 665 

Holloway—147, Stroud-green-road, 78 years, 
ground-rent lJ, ............ ietiectentieantataninin 475 

Blackstock-road—An improved rent of 1001. 86 
TR soccomsencasoenens specqseanms peaetedecooenenésccecovescese 980 

54 and 68, Blackstock-road, 86 years, ground- 
DED TIE ‘ccccanstccscnseivtescedeces peoneosesess 895 

‘28 to 40 even, Brunswick-road, 9 years, ground- 
NII: tisieindsmmdinnen seoseccsn | ee 


26 to 32 even, Eden-grove, freehold ..............000 1,775 
60 and 62, George’s-road, freehold ..............0000008 710 
Kingsland—11 to 17 odd, Benyon-road, 40 years, 
CO nea pesestpanenesemuanen 


; 1,405 
‘Commercial-road, E.—1 and 3, Morris-street, 7 





years, ground-rent 41,178. 6d. .........-....seeeeeeees 90 
Lambeth—39 and 41, Oakley-street, 24 years, 
Se 250 











MEETINGS. 


Monpay, Octopsr 26. 

Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society.—Mr. W. H. 
White (Secretary, R.I.B.A.) on ‘The Past, Present, and 
Future of the Architectural Profession,” 

Inventors’ Institute.—8 p.m. 


Werpnespay, OcTosErR 28, 

Liverpool Engineering Society.—Prof. H. 8. Hele-Shaw 
**On Recent Researches on the Nature of Friction and the 
Action of Lubricants.’’ 8 p.m. 

_ Institution of Mechanical Engineers.— General Meeting 
in the Corn Exchange, Coventry. 3 p.m. 








Miscellunen. 


The Association of Public Sanitary 
iInspectors.— The second annual report of 
this Association states that the present num- 
ber of its members is as follows, viz., 46 
metropolitan, 73 urban, and 52 rural, besides 
26 honorary members. The Council are dis- 
appointed with the work of the Royal Com- 
mission, as they feel that if more Sanitary 
Inspectors had been called upon to give evi- 
dence a much stronger case on behalf of the 
disability of Inspectors would have been elicited, 
and many important facts brought to the 
knowledge of the members of the Commission 
which they are not at present acquainted 
with. Therecommendations of the Royal Com- 
mission have been fully considered by the 
Council, especially the portion affecting the 
qualifications of Sanitary Inspectors, and they 
thoroughly coincide with the recommendation 
that no person should be eligible for appoint- 
ment as Sanitary Inspector unless he holds a 
certificate of competency from some recognised 
public authority, or has previously held office 
for three years. With this view the Sanitary 
Institute of Great Britain has been approached 
in order that the two associations might to- 
gether promulgate some means for joint action. 
As it seems unlikely that the Legislature will 
provide any form of superannuation for Urban 
and Rural Inspectors, it has been considered 
desirable to form a benevolent fund in aid of 
the families of any Sanitary Inspectors who 
may be incapacitated or lose their lives during 
the execution of their duty, as, unfortunately, 
has been the case during the past year. 





—_—_— — 


| Illuminated Fetes at the Crystal Palace. | 


A few facts with reference to the evening in- 
door fétes, which will for the present take place 
tri-weekly, on Mondays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days, may be interesting. The normal lighting 
of the building, by about 5,000 ordinary gas- 
burners, and seventy-five large electric arc 
lamps, each of a nominal 2,000 candle-power, 
will be supplemented by 10,000 gas-jets in 
lamps of various beautiful hues, and 4,000 
“bucket” oil lamps. The tinted glass lamps, 
arranged in festoon and other devices along 
the girders and at other points of vantage in 
the building, have been specially manufactured 
at Stourbridge for the Crystal Palace Company. 
Amongst the most effective of the tints may 
be mentioned ruby, sapphire, emerald, canary, 
opal, opalescent, amber, ‘‘ oriental,’ ‘‘ aurora,” 


&c. The bucket lamps are for the most part 
arranged in the vases of flowers and amongst 


the flowering plants, which form an important 
part of the decorations. ‘The music will be 
mainly furnished by military bands, and 
these will play on a _ newly - constructed 
decagonal orchestra in the Centre Transept. 
This orchestra alone will be lighted by about 
2,000 coloured lamps. The electric arc lamps 
in the centre will be masked, so to speak, by 
Chinese lamps encircling them, the object being 
to add picturesqueness to the general scene, 
and to prevent the milder lights from being 
overpowered by the electric light. The great 
stage which forms the background to the scene 
has been decorated by Mr. F. Fenton, and re. 
presents a semi-Oriental interior. This also will 
be brilliantly lighted. 


Liverpool Engineering’ Society.— The 
ninth meeting of the current session was held 
at the Royal Institution, Colquitt-street, on the 
14th inst., Mr. W.E. Mills, President, in the 
chair. A paper by Mr. Peter Evans, on the 
“‘ Application of Compressed Air to Warehouse 
Requirements,” was read by the author. After 
giving a general description of the hoisting 
machinery at the Boundary-street warehouses of 
the Warehouse Owners’ Company, Limited, in- 
cluding a description of the engine and boiler 
house, with air-compressors, air-mains, receivers 
and connexions to power hoists, the author 
described the system of cooling and improving 
cereals, and also of elevating and distributing 
same by means of compressed air. He then 
compared the first cost and working expenses 
of the different systems of transmitting the 
power for working the hoists, and showed the 
economy of compressed air in the case under 
consideration. The application of compressed 
air for refrigerating purposes was next dealt 
with, and he showed how warehouse cellars 
might be made valuable as stores for dead 
meat by exhausting into them the air after it 
had done its work in the hoists, the air on 
expansion producing an intensely cold, but pure, 
atmosphere. In conclusion he pointed out the 
great demand for a reliable compressed air- 
power meter, by which consumers could be 
charged for the amount of power actually 
used. 


Dr. Schliemann’s Forthcoming Work on 
Tiryns.—Great curiosity is felt regarding Dr. 
Schliemann’s forthcoming work on Tiryns, just 
announced by Mr. Murray. It is well known 
that the work was printed in its four simul- 
taneous editions, for England, France, Germany, 
and America, six months ago. But no sooner 
were the last proofs corrected than most im- 
portant discoveries were made at Tiryns by 
the excavations again begun at Dr. Schlie- 
mann’s expense, under the able direction of 
his architect, Dr. Diérpfeld. The results of 
these discoveries were telegraphed to the author 
during his visit to England in the early part 
of the summer. It was hoped that these new 
discoveries might have been dealt with in an 
appendix or fresh chapter, but the recent reve- 
lations have necessitated the preparing of quite 
a different ground-plan from that already 
printed. The workmen have now struck a 
deeper level, and laid bare the walls of build- 
ings of an earlier date than any hitherto 
suspected. How the difficulty is got over will 
presently appear.—Athenewm. 


Hydraulic Lifts.—Messrs. Clark, Bunnett, 
& Co. (Limited), of Rathbone-place, have 
received during the past week instructions to 
fix one of their hydraulic lifts at the Bank of 
England, that being the second fitted there by 
them. They are also about to supply a 
hydraulic lift for the National Provincial Bank 
of England in Manchester. 





=—=—- 

Science Lectures and Entertainment, 
for the People.—The managers of the Royal 
Victoria Hall and Coffee Tavern, Waterloo-roaq 
are, with the approach of the long wintey 
evenings, actively engaged in providing recreg. 
tion and instruction for the denizens of the 
“‘New-cut” and surrounding districts, They 
have issued a programme of “ Penny Science 
Lectures,” to be given on Tuesday evenings 
Next Tuesday, Mr. W. D. Halliburton, M.D., will 
lecture on ‘‘ The Circulation of the Blood ”. on 
Tuesday, November 3, Sir John Lubbock wil] 
lecture on “ Ants”; and on November 10, Mr. 
W. Lant Carpenter will lecture on “ Electrica] 
Fire Alarms in America.’ The Thursday evening 
ballad and instrumental concerts have been 
resumed with much spirit and success. Evening 
science classes have been formed for the stud 
of Magnetism and Electricity (lecturer Mr. Leo 
H. Owen), and for Plane ana Solid Geometry 
Machine Construction, and Mechanical Drawing 
(lecturer, Mr. Frank Castle). Admission to 
these classes, which are intended specially for 
apprentices and artisans, is obtainable by avery 
small fee for each course. “ Variety Entertain- 
ments’’ are given on two or three evenings 
a week. These entertainments, however, are 
susceptible of improvement, for they follow too 
closely what is known as “ the music-hall type 
of entertainment.” 

Arcades and Covered Ways.—Probably 
few, if any, other large cities are so badly 
supplied as London with sheltered resorts for 
that large and not unimportant class of the 
population which desires to walk out and 
transact its business with the retail shopkeepers. 
Would it not be possible, while the long list of 
incomplete plans for “‘improvements”’ is still 
under consideration, to ascertain whether or not 
a genuine public need, without serious draw- 
back or inconvenience, could be supplied? It 
seems strange that the recognition of this 
requirement, and the promise of a way to meet 
it, have not long since been accomplished facts. 
Regent-street would certainly have appeared a 
very suitable thoroughfare for covered foot- 
ways, but those who are old enough will 
remember the clamour which culminated in the 
removal of the sheltering roof. It may be 
that had the agitation been postponed until 
1851, after the Great Exhibition buildings had 
shown what could be done with light iron 
pillars and glass, the arcades would not have 
been wholly destroyed, but reconstructed so 
that the shops might be better lighted by day 
and no objectionable obscurity created at night. 
—Lancet. 

Essex Archeological Society.—A special 
meeting of this Society was held on the 14th 
inst., with the object of visiting the churches of 
Fingringhoe and Wyvenhoe. The attendance, 
having regard to the very unfavourable weather, 
was good, and included the President (Mr. G. 
Alan Lowndes), the secretary (Mr. H. W. King), 
Mr. H. Laver, Mrs. Edward Catchpool, «c. 
The party left Colchester Castle at one p.m, 
and proceeded at once to Fingringhoe, where 
they were met by the Vicar, the Rev. H.\. 
Hewson, who pointed out the various objects of 
interest in the church, including several quaint 
frescoes of great antiquity, together with 
Mediwval brasses and a chest hewn out of 
solid oak. The mural paintings that have 
been recently discovered also proved to ba 
well worthy of inspection. At W yvenhoe the 
pargeting on a curious old dwelling-house “oe 
the object of some attention, and after - 
ing this the party went over the church, whic 
is a modern structure, containing, however, : 
fine brasses, one of Flemish handiwork. In t , 
vestry is a curious — se handsomely em 
bossed.— Chelmsford Chronicle. a 

Ciock for Llanfair Church, Welshpoo!. k 
This church is being provided with . r “" 
specially made by Mr. J. W. Benson, 4 ronneal 
gate-hill. All the wheels are of hardene os 
and the pinions of steel, made by oe 
chinery. The escapement is Graham s dea a 
The dial is of copper, 5 ft. in diameter. sa 
clock will strike the hours on a tenor ~ te 
9 cwt., and the quarters on two smaller re 
For the striking the rack repeating WO 

d. 

*" Removal.—Messrs. Horne, Son, & Eversfield 
announce in an advertisement on sey pea = 
that they have removed from their old pre te 
No. 80, Fore-street, where we ag pyar neett 
firm has carried on the business of “ati iy 
and valuers for more than @ hundred a , 
They have taken offices at No. 84, Basing 
street. 
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Paint._We are informed that the whole of TIMBER (continued). 
the Jamp-posts and protection-posts, &c., of the a Tobasco cargo &v......... 
City of London are being painted with Brown- edt tn CAPEZO BV. ..ccocccccecceccce 
‘’s permanent preservative paint, with| Bahia...” re 
which they were last painted eight years ago, | Satin, St. Domingo ............ a | 
a pretty good lease of life for paint. Porto Rico ......... semsapoieneees seaoeen 
The National Agricultural Hall, Ken- | Walnut, Italian ......... senniaintinantiiane 
sington.— We hear that the directors of the METALS. 
National Agricultural Hall Company (Limited) | Inon—Pig in Scotland ............ton 
have appointed Mr. James Edmeston, of Old} Bar, Welsh, in London.......... viohicd 
Broad-street, their architect, vice Mr. Coe, ” OI i ang Ser maa ' 
resigned from ill-health. Sheets, single, in London............ 
——— a nl 99 eee veeceees ; 
PRICES CURRENT OF MATERIALS. | coprzr— re Meee 
TIMBER. 2.8.0. 2&8. d. — oe BS siccsnans ton 
CBU BOLOCUCE ...ccccccccccccccccccccccce 
Greenheart, B.G, ssseecesseeeeeees 1 ton 610 0 710 0 GRisets, BPN G....ceccrerccecccccoscssces 
I ssticstancessouesepiiniaiies oad 1210 0 1510 0 Indiz 
Sequoia, Tila -(atocensebeanian’ ft.cube O 2 6 02 9 Auctralion fine cash ee 
Ash Canada ~ solinaiiadidioel load 3 0 0 5 0 0 Chili ang eet eeseeseeseese ee 
EL" > desammnennsaaiiniiininations . 800 410 0 ; - ree 
 .-saiaannialintneiaiainiaiiiies ~ «=6 38:10 O-— 6 O O | YELLOW METAL,..........cccccsscsseodDe 
Fir, Dantsic, KC. sssrcccecscccsseee ones » 21s O 410 0O LEaD—Pig, Spanich ...........+ceseeees ' 
Oak a” socceeecscesccceescesooees , : 2 ; ; ; English, com, brands ...........+6. ; 
WRBED wccrecseccccccccccoccscscoccscoesce ; 
rs — Ul sahceuenenciiiginitinn . 800 4060 aay ml ial ‘ 
op _ YOMOW ....ccccccccrececccees 315 0 6 6 0 Ordi Leona ee we 
Lath, Dantsic ....s.sesee0ee. fathom 500 600 a Sa SnenteoneannneNeteE 
St, Petersburg ..... siieiliiiiaaiialiaiititie 5600 70 0 |TIN—. 
I TI a iccaiscusnnntniniininiins log 300 410 0 Straits ....cssecssceseerseceeraesenseeees . 
Deals, Finland, 2ndand Ist...std.100 8 0 0 9 0 O | Australian... ssseseereeeeees 
=< GME ishiteaansin . 610 0 7100 English ingots........ccccccccccscecccces ‘ 
Riga ..... — inaeiadinenititin . + &¢ 810 O | TrnpLAaTES— 
St, Petersburg, Ist yel. .....004. ~ 10 00 17 0 0 Be SED wicednincsions sandicninnnie soe. DOX 
2 ] oe -~ oe Oe Oe Bee 
a WEEE cccccccoces w- 610 0 11 0 0 IC charcoal ,........... 
» MES PRR alertness — lo Re i “penclemcnne 
I: siiinssssinecennieudionti . 810 0 19 0 0 
Canada, Pine Ist sssceesseseee veorvee 18 0 0 3210 0 OILS. 
e ee onan 2a we |) SR Rarer ton 
| eae » 7 0 0 1010 O | Cocoanut, Cochin ,........ coccecccccccocs 
~~ eee wee 9 0 O 12 0 0 COOGEE ccvcccccceccees 
» |. Srdand2nd...... 610 0 8 O O | Copra.........., neinieisianiataidcunias pn 
New Brunswick, &C.......sscccsssees Baa t 2S 0CUlUft Cl eer . 
Battens, all Kinds .....:cccccccccseeccees » 40 0 13 0 O | Palm-nut Kernel ,.............. necsania p 
—. — sq. 1 in.—Pre- Rapeseed, English pale........... seecces 
 § | ae se 09 0 013 0 23 ID it cititcitecseneen bbaeaniia 
TT stinsicititainepenndiinieaduninaauans 07 6 0 8 6 | Cottonseed, refined ...........ccccee0 ; 
Other qualities ............cececseesees 05 0 O 7 O | Tallow and Oleine ................c0-0:008 
RI icicnsininiecihaiianaie foot 0 0 3 0 0 4 | Lubricating, U.S. ........000. seseenens 
ILI. - sscaiisseiadiiinimmaadi 003 004 > Refined ......sereereeoes 
IEE <scisdtipudaseviinendibenidatin 00 3 =O 0 3}| TURPENTINE— 
Mahogany, Cub sssssasesseseeses ~ 00 56 0 0 7H] American, in CkS. ...,....0004...0Wb. 
Bt, Domingo cargo AY. ......sesce0ee » 0 O 5B O O 7§ | Tan—Stockholm ..........0:.000000..D2l, 
Mexican = i women wee O 0 4 O 0 5&5 5 Archangel...... ecoceecccees 








a& ae. @& 
00 4 0 
00 4 O 
7 660 F 
6 0 0 £15 
00 8 0 
0 0 8 0 
00 4 0 
22 6 0 
415 0O 5 
47 6 4 
6 0 0 7 
710 0 9 
610 0 7 
6 0 0 7 
4310 0 44 
44 0 0 46 
62 0 0 0 
0 0 0 0 
00 0 0 
3915 0 40 
0 0 44 O 
ll 2 6 0 
11 10 0 
147 6 0 
1426 14 
9112 0 92 
0 O O 0 
93 0 0O 0 
014 6 0 
11 0 1 
017 O 1 
1 6 O 1 
23 0 0 23 
31 00 381 
28 0 0 0 
2610 O 0 
30 0 O 0 
26 5 0 0 
25 10 O 0 
23 10 O 0 
2015 O 22 
25 0 0 465 
,+¢&es 
8 0 O 15 
1 6 6 1 
019 6 1 
0ll 6 0 
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COMPETITIONS, CONTRACTS, & PUBLIC APPOINTMENTS. 


Epitome of Advertisements in this Number. 







































































COMPETITIONS. 
Nat . , : Designs to be 
ature of Work By whom required, Premium, delivered, Page. 
STII sssnsrmasnssiaeisnancbineibiiiubeil | Walton-le-Dale Lcel. Bd. 502. and 30Z.....ccccosee Jan, 3lst | ii, 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates, for, Cacl. Univ. College of 
III snninsisnsselbehitiiidntaddbeneiebd lace | Wales, Aberystwyth... 1°01., 50/., and 252,...|, Not stated | ii, 
CONTRACTS. 
Nature of Work , . Architect, Surveyor, or | Tenders to be 
ork, or Materials, By whom required, Engineer. . delivered, | F98@. 
Fencing, & Folk i ii 
SEEN Sbstbinnossnendcindicnkcenddedaeeninbeantiis estone_ Corporation | A. W. C _ tob 

Baptist Chapel, Workington ............... teen aaee : Banks is nent hettihes a eéth i 

res Columns, Steam Roller, &c. .......secc00s Willesden Local Board | O. Claude Robson ...... October 27th | ii, 

— ENE Cardiff Corporation...... J. A.B. Wiliiams ...... October 29th | xiii 

gcbtits to Lambeth Bridge ce... cliaatease Met. Board of Works | Official .......cc.sssccsseoes do. ii, 

Baer” Works Piste vieeniatbegnitntnimniininneebins Exmouth Local Board | E. Cousins & Son......... October 31st | ii, 
a and Kentish Flints ...| Acton Local Board ..... he. Bi, BIE she tcccecccecss Nov. 2nd | ii, 

. _ ere, PES Te oO. " Li 

Four New Coal Offices, Chester ............c00ce. G. W.and L. & N. W. - ee 

Granite. & Rail. Co.’s Jnt. Com.| R. E. Johnston...,......... do. ii. 

Kerhin a cs alialeehiiiiaaiiataltiaetbai Dover Town Counoil ... | Official ........008 seencconee do. ii 
Tentile® Tar-Paving, &C. oo... .ccccscsssosooecesse, Lewisham Brd. of Wks. do, do, x 

ing Dining-Hall of Workhouse ......... Guardns of St. Leonard, 

Ne Shoreditch ........... ee ae vows | Nov. 4th | ii. 
ale beso? sey Bread-street, E.C. ......... Great Northern Ry. Co.| Richard Johnson......... Nov. 5th | xiii, 
~~ bow - Sorting-Offlce, Kilburn ...... Com. of H.M. Works... | Offictal ........cececesees oes Nov. 6th | ii, 
alee Spall a ENE SER C Northwich Local Board | H. Bancroft ......... ceccee Nov. 7th | ii. 

Aqueduct. Thick uct etetttetteeseseeeseeees Brighton Town Council | P. C. Lockwood Nov. lith | xiii, 
rection of Ve, ae oeessevccceescnsetcosescccosesees Manchester Corporatn | G. H. Hill..............00 Nov. 17th | ii. 

grant Wards at Workhouse ...| Gdns. Mile End Old Tn.| J. M. PD isinsheubinines Nov, 19th | xiii, 

a 

ee ae | PUELIC APPOINTMENTS. 

Nature of Appointment, By whora Advertised. Salary. 7 <a Page, 

Surveyor f Hie 
emporary lighways pateeravahedtansoecosesenecpeseen Hendon R.8.A............ LEOE. ...covcccocecercocees October 28th | xvi 
Urveyor’s Tompora: yy appanenesnednccinitll Swansea R. 8. A.......... 21, 10s. per week ...| October 30th | xvi, 

nt need ry / sistant edanibiaehacnalieite Chelsea Vestry........... 21. 2s. per week ...... Nov, 3rd | xvi. 
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TEND ERS BRIGHTON.—For section 2 of alterations and additions 
BERMONDSEY , at the head-quarters of the 1st Sussex Artillery Voiun- 
tubing ana SEY.—For the erection of dwelling-house, cd Mr. W. Puttick, architect, Prince Albert-street, 
Mr. E. Colman Ayr ouances, Upper Russell-street, for es oe at £972 0 
Cannon-street, — Geo, Elkington & Son, architects, ‘Menten cvcccece $000 ceccccceccccceccecccscores oe 
Robinson & Fisher Cheesman & Co, ......s00e00 mute Gan @ 
dridge & io  . eneanee sooe £1,790 0 0 pe antitiliaiiimiiatti taint 917 0O 
, Smith & Sons ee ee RTE 1,675 0 O J. Reynolds, jun "ae : 9(8 18 
- Rider & Son “"""""** P0eres eeerescessceeoe 1,627 0 0 MEEETIED ‘<icccouioncentanmegeatendtecsetaoseoncsces 764 0 
“it, Tarrant & Son 7°88" . 1,569 0 0 Wright (accepted) ......s..-ssscesereeeess 718 0 
itt tesrseeeee 1,525 0 0 rail of Brighton, Architect’s estimate, 7602. 
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BARNET.—For the construction of Storm Water 
Drainage Works, for the East Barnet Valley Local Board. 
Mr. F. J. Rumble, engineer :— 

















North British Plumbing Co £3,854 0 0} 
Wilson & Penketh (labour only)...... 3,414 0 0 
ff ee 9 0 0 
OO EEE 2,750 0 O 
oS FY ee 2,654 0 0 
NG IIIT icsesncntinnsinesunitindaiannsiiiidi . 2,580 0 UV 
Beadle Bros. .........00 shieinanid teas 2,558 0 0 
OO ORE AAR 2,555 0 O 
J.W.& J. Neave anicieniinealenadanslih 2,395 0 0 
i 2,325 0 0 
Amwell, Dyson, & Wainwright ...... 2,213 0 © 
| A TEE 2,200 0 0 
ENE 2,149 0 © 
ON EE Re . 2,067 0 O 
.  .. ene . 2,046 0 0 
, {= - < er . 1,998 0 0 
NO EE a 1,987 0 © 
ST | REISS ne Oe ee 1,955 0 O 
TET AAT 1,900 0 0 
EE ET 8S 1,875 0 © 
C. Killimngback ....cccccccccceses eubesnnerees 1,790 0 0 
, ES . 1,777 0 0 
i iia tt ti ett 1,769 00 , 
Re . 1,661 0 0 
J. Young (accepted) ..........0....ceeeee 1,544 0 OF 


| Engineer’s estimate, 2,2(37. ] 





BELMONT (Surrey) .—For the erection of a bridge over 
the present level crossing at Belmont Station, L. B. & 8.C. 
R., with approaches, &c., thereto, for the Trustees of 
Capt. Hilbert Tate, deceased. Mr. M. N. Inman, architect. 
Quantities by Mr. Walter Barnett, 49, Queen-street, E.C.:— 
25 ft. wide, 30 ft. wide. 


po RS eas £2,646 ...... £2,612 
Pe a cunnninnennienanis _t gee 2,583 
J. Grover & Som .....ccccccccccece s . 2,438 
aR 2.349 crores 2,4°3 
eC ft ye ee 2,310 
y Elkington eeeeereeeeereseeere® sere 2,190 eeevee 2,286 
Brown, Son, & Bloomfield .,. 2,050 ...... 2,125 
A RTC eee 1,889 ...... 1,944 





COBHAM (Surrey).—For proposed new cottages and & 
shop, at Cobham, Surrey, for Mr. Abert Stansfield. Mr, 
R. T. Elsam, architect, Hampton Wick, Quantities by 
the architect :-— 


J. Whitburn, Woking and Ripley ...... £950 0 0 
FF ; DEROR,, TOGA dacncecccdoncecccccccces 910 0 0 
BR, Weed, COBMAED cccvevcccccccesssccces wee 9056 O O 
C. Bonell, Teddington .............ccseceee 899 10 0 
A. Newland, Cobham .............ceseseees . 885 0 0 
W. Hickinbotham, Teddington ......... 884 0 0 
C, Oldridge & Sons, Norbiton”........... 880 0 0 


* Accepted, 





DOWNE (Kent).—For additions, alterations, and 
repairs to Luxted Farmhouse, Downe, Kent, Messrs. 
Baxter, Payne, & Lepper, surveyors, and Mr. St, Pierre 
Harris, architect :— 

J. Laslett, Farnborough ,,...........00..£355 0 0 
Tae BOC, BOND dnc cececsccceccenccsesteuncses 348 0 0 
Taylor & Son, Bromley ............. anne Cae. = 





EARL’S SHILTON (Leicestershire).—For the erectiom 
of new Stores at Earl’s Shilton, Leicestershire, for the 
Co-operative Society. Mr. J. Wells, architect, 
Hinckley :— 


Geo. J. Fox & Son, Atherstone ....., £1,147 0 O 
Geo. F. Mason, Kirby Muxloe......... 1,038 2 6 
J. & W. Harrold, Hinckley ............ 992 10 0 
Harwood & Turner, Leicester ...... ose 991 0 O 
Arthur Lane, Earl’s Shilton............ $9)» 0 O 
J. E. Johnson, Leicester .............0 968 0 0 
Thomas Shilton, Stoke Golding*...... 9385 0 0 
Edwin Herbert, Barwell ............... 9°3 0 0 
Wm, Rayns, Barwell .............sseeeee 875 13 0 


* Accepted. 





ERIDGE (Kent).—For additions to Renby Grange, 
Eridge, near Tunbridge Wells. Mr. C. G. Vinal, 
architect, Guilford-street, Russell-square, W.C. :— 


Paramore & Son, Margate...........0+«. £1,131 0 O 
Beale & Son, Tunbridge Wells......... 1,123 0 0 
Norman, Burgess Hill ..... scovccece —a Lae © © 


Punnett & Sons, Tonbridge*............ 1,007 2 0 
* Accepted. 





HEXTABLE (Kent).—For completing three cottages: 
at Rollo-road, Hextable, Kent. Mr. St. Pierre Harris, 
architect :— 


J. C. Smith eeeeeeee PTV TPT TLL eee £132 0 0 
EB, Bicknell...........ccccceececcececcseeceeceeees 107 0 0 
F, B. Cologne (accepted) ........sssseee . % 900 





ILFORD (Essex).—For alterations to Angel Hotel, 
Ilford, Essex, for Mr, C. Hopson :— 





. Watson.,... socccccens gpovecenoeenenaneats £170 0 0 
Yoo. pres scoceseceveseocooccoaccosscocoscosoroes 165 0 0 
A. Nicholls, Leytonstone ..... sescecccess . 14810 0 





KENNINGTON.—For alterations, painting, &c., at 
No. 10, South-place, Kennington. Messrs. Glasier & Sons,, 
surveyors, Spring-gardens :— 

Ryder & BOM... .ccocccccccocesccscovccesocsocecs £484 0 0 
Langdale, Green, & C0....000....sseeerees . 441 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) ......... 337 0 0 





KENSINGTON.—For alterations to 95 and 97, High- 
street, for Messrs. J. Barker & Co. Mr. Alexander 
Peebles, architect. Quantities by Mr. W. E, Stoner :— 


Clarke & Bracey .......cccccccccesceesevees £4,592 0 0 
Nightingale ......ccccccccrecscerscescseerees 4,440 0 0 
PIII vcccccccoconccteosenconsbecrcsaencneonn .. #196 0 O 
Rrass & Son ....... sgakdboss ictinenestiutiabenin 3,623 0 © 
MOrtel .....ccccoccccocecoccosccssce easecesees . 3,493 0 O 
Killby & Gayford .....ccccccoceerscsceeees 3,333 0 0 
Keariey ...ccccccscese ieatabiaiiceaniciiauibbnia 3,099 0 0 








LONDON. — For alterations, &c., at No. 24, Hay- 
market, for Mr. G. M. Hughes. Mr, William Wimble, 
architect, Queen Victoria-street :— 













Ashby & Horner .........00+-++0 ... £529 0 O 
Morter.......- nocceuseocnesbesboonssenetdoees . 615 0 O 
PRIIIOE  cccccccocccccocccccccceccccococecoses . 487 0 0 
Clarke & Mannooch.........0000crcesressseeee 435 0 O 
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LAMBETH.—For repairs, &c., at Old Lambeth Work- 
house, Prince’s-road, 8.E., for the Guardians :— 





















































EERO ES ww. £370 0 O! 
iis ‘ nn 228 0 0 
EEE ENE 228 0 0 
TAttle ..ccoce snnenneninnauaanmeiuanieneniiiiiiddinn 215 0 O 
| TT EL aE 187 0 0 
Arnold 196 0 0 
ET eteliattinis siainaieiestianeieatatatnneanill 18410 6 
Radian niceeenit 179 0 0 
Richardson... nada . 175 0 0O 
Harbrow & Co...... sidnennaimneeeenins ———_ 2 | 
Richards... om . 1689 0 0 
We B We GeO ceccccssnsecssnsvsccnsaccnceneet . 16116 6 
Dearing & Son 161 8 0 
pegevenenesonacnensesss wm aa oe © 
Walker ... ean 149 0 0 
Sa ae FF Ff 
ae . 137 10 0 
Wood, Harris, & Co. ......... = 133 0 0 
Barlow........0+ eainedeieimuiatiaieamend 128 0 
cetidteinienes sceamnaiiie 123 0 0 
 —«si‘(‘a‘ ell 110 0 0! 





LEICESTER.—For alterations and additions to the 
1% Fever Hospital. Quantities by Mr, J. Gordon, 














©.E., Borough Surveyor :— 
J. A. Sharpe & Sons £755 0 0 
I i alt ada ciliata 643 10 0 
Jd. W. Marston ...... -” sii 5652 0 O 
J. O. Jewsbury (accepted) ..... 644 0 0 
T. B. Tarner ienitibaendemmansetened 542 0 O 
T. Richardson & Sons ............ccecceee . 487 0 0 


[All of Leicester. ] 





LONDON .-— For new buildings on site of Nos. 15 and 16, 
‘George-street, Mansion House. Mr. Charles Reilly, 
architect, St. Swithin’s-lane. Quantities by Messrs. 
Gardiner, 80n, & Theobald :— 














AST £12,240 0 O 
Edwd. Conder.......00....0 . 11,787 0 0 
Trollope & Sons ..........s000 mecnsenesh . 11,700 0 O 
H. J. Sanders ... wee 11,698 0 O 
| aaa aT a . 11,546 0 0 
Ashby & Horner......... : . 11,480 0 0 
Hall, Beddali, & Co. ...........00 wacee Ge 8 6 
I . 11,415 0 O 
Mark Patrick & Son ........... pecesevens 11,320 0 0 
RRR . 10,9709 0 0 
T. Wentner Smith & Son* ............ 9,389 0 0 


* Withdrawn. 





LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 107, Fenchurch-street. 
¥.C. Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke & Son, architects, 
<)uantities by Messrs. Leonard & Clarke :— 








EERE £4,490 0 0 
0) ae 4,220 0 0 
I 4190 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham ............... 4,173 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Son .........cccccccccccssee ,090 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. .............. sneee 4,087 0 0 
Ashby & Horner ...........ccccssccees ... 3,998 0 0 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield ............... 3,950 0 0 
J.& J. Greenwood nauneocreumatities . 3,942 0 0 
I tai 906 0 0 
J. Morter ........ccc0e en eneniieiaatind 803 0 0 
i  — =I 3,809 0 0 
5 3,660 0 0 





_LONDON.—For rebuilding No. 1, Fenchurch-buildings, 
Fenchurch-street, E.C. Messrs. T. Chatfeild Clarke & 

















Son, architects. Quantities by Messrs. Leonard & 

Clarke :— 
aaa £5,369 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham .............. . 4,873 0 0 
Hall, Beddall, & Co. ........ pesbecsococes 4,73) 0 0 
E. Lawrance & Sons ..,........... pececsee 4,721 0 0 
Clarke & Bracey .......ccccoccccece secccese 4,710 0 0 
Colls & Sons ......... ssnuatacauencatininesenis 4,6 0 0 
Brown, Son, & Blomfield ............... 4,690 0 0 
De BB Wc GIO .ccccccccscccccocssccens . 4,535 0 0 
pf eee 4,486 0 0 
CO Ee 4,470 0 0 
J. Woodward...... pipeeepenantnansonuedl , 0 0 
Ree eee: . 4,347 0 0 
5 ) ll 4,280 0 0 





LONDON.—For alterations and additions forming 
‘steam laundry, at 637, Old Kent-road, for Messrs. Wehr- 
spon. Mr. W. H, Collbran, architect. No quantities :— 

W. & E. Cartiss £1,348 O 0 





A © YY eee a 298 0 0 
Wetherilt. Lee, & Martin ............... 1,286 5 0O 
III, cstnsnntnneinteanbieumineneneas 944 0 0 
Henry Smith & Son............s0ccsecesees 888 0 0 





ORPINGTON.—For the Ford Croft Sewer, Orpington, 
Kent, for the Bromley Rural Sanitary Authority, Mr. 
Alfred Williams, engineer :— 


T. Bulleid, Widmore .......... enceaneennniil £599 0 O 
Richard Mayo, Brixton ....... retnieenie’ ... 46818 3 
CD PE.. MEEER. scossccscessesseoonsncs 459 1l 6 
J. Bingham, Headcorn ...............eee0e 418 12 3 
W. Langridge, Croydon...........cccsceeees 389 7 6 
Thomas Lansbury, Bromley............... 364 7 10 


Davis & Attwood, Bromley (accepted) 35412 0 





WANDSWORTH.—For alterations, nies. &e., at 
Ashurst, Nightingale-lane, for Mr. J. K, Farlow :— 
Clarke & Mannooch (accepted) ......... £210 0 0 





Roads, Sewers, Boundary-Walls, &c., at Wandsworth.— 
Mr. W. Harris, of Southampton-street, Camberwell, 
writes to say that his “‘ Estimate No. 1’’ was 3,147/., not 
1,719/., as stated on p. 558 of our last. The list was 
printed as received by us. 





SPECIAL NOTICE.— Lists of Tenders eenenie 
reach us too late for insertion. ‘hey should be deliver 
at our Office, 46, Catherine-street, W.C., not later than 
Four p.m, on THURSDAYS. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘T HE BurLDER, LonpDoN.” 





E. & Co.—A. R.—F. H. (thanks ; not required).—T. N.—H. A. (we 
bave known of more than one important case which quite justifies 
our view).—O. & L.—“* Club” (two stories).—F. W.—A. B. (your letter 
does not make it clear whether you niean a comparison between a 
coil and an ordinary fire, or between the heat of the gas-flame and 
the heat as given off by the coil. Cannct write, because signature is 
illegible. Can you make your letter clearer ?).—W. & Co.—T. M. H 
(should specify to what list he refers 

All statements of facts, lists of tenders, &c., must be accompanied 
rd the name and address of the sender. not necessarily for publica- 

on. 

We are compelled to decline pointing out books and giving 
addresses. 

Notz.—The responsibility of signed articles, and papers read at 
public meetings, rests, of course, with ths authors. 

We cannot undertake to return rejected communications. 

Letters or communications (beyond mere news-items) which have 
been duplicated for other journals, are NOT DESIRED. 

All communications regarding literary and artistic matters should 

ad to THE EDITOR; all communications relat to 
advertisements and other exclusively business mat should be 
addressed to THE PUBLISHER, and nozé to the Editor. 








PUBLISHER'S NOTICES. 


Registered Telegraphic Address, ‘‘ Tuk BuItpER, LoNDON.”’ 





CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


SITUATIONS VACANT, PARTNERSH!PS, APPRENTICESHIPS, 
TRADE, AND GENERAL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Six lines (about fifty words) or under .... .......s- 4s. 6d. 
Each additional lire (about ten words ..... ....s6. Os. 6d. 
Terms for Series of Trade Advertisements, also for special Adver- 
tisements on front page, Competitions, Contracts, Sales by Auction, 
&c. may be obtained on application to the Publisher. 


SITUATIONS WANTED. 


FOUR Lines (about THIRTY words) or under ...... 2s. 6d. 
Each additional line (about ten words)............+. Os. 6d. 


PREPAYMENT IS ABSOLUTELY NECESSARY. 


*.* Stamps must not be sent, but all small sums should be 
remitted by Cash in Registered Letter cr by Money Order, payable 
at the Post-office, Covent-garden, W.C. to 

DOUGLAS FOURDRINIER, Publisher, 
Addressed to No. 46, Catherine-street, W.C. 

Advertisements for the current week's issue must reach the Office 
before THREE o'clock p.m. on THURSDAY. 

The Publisher cannot be responsible for DRAWINGS, TESTI- 
MONIALS, &c. left at the Office in reply to Advertisements, and 
strongly recommends that of the latter COPIES ONLY should be 
sent. 





SPECIAL.~ALTERATIONS in STANDING ADVERTISE- 
MENTS or ORDERS TO DISCONTINUE same, 
must reach the Office before TEN o'clock on WEDNES- 

DAY mornings. 





PERSONS Advertising in *‘ The Builder,” inay have Replies addressed 
to the Office, 46, Catherine-street,. Covent Garden, W.C. 
Sree of charge. Letters will be forwarded if addressed 
envelopes are sent, together with sufficient stamps to 
cover the postage. 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 
“THE BUILDER ” is supplied prreEct from the Office to residents 
in any part of the United Kingdom at the rate of 19s. per annum 
Preeaip. To all parts of Europe and America, 26s. per annum. To 





India, China, Ceylon, &c. 30s. per annum. Remittances payable 
4 an FOURDRINIER, Publisher, No. 46, Catherine- 
street, W.C. 





a 
a. 


Best Bath Stone. 
WESTWOOD GROUND, 
Box Ground, Combe Down, 
Oorsham Down, 
And Farleigh Down, 
RANDELL, SAUNDERS, & CO., Limited, 
Corsham, Wilts. [ Apvr, 


Bath Stone. 











ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF BEST QUALITy 


PICTOR & SONS, 
BOX, WILTS. [Apvr. 


Doulting Freestone. 


_ The stone from these quarries 
is own as the Weather 
Beds,”” and is of a very 
crystalline nature, and up. 
doubtedly one of the most 
durable stones in England, 
Is of the same crystalline 


THE 
nat the Chel 
BRAMBLEDITOH ; nature asthe Chelyach Sune, 


suitable for fine moulded work. 
HAM HILL STONE. 

Greater facilities have been provided for 
working these quarries, and the stone can be 
supplied in large quantities at short notice. 

Prices, and every information given, on 
application to CHARLES TRASK & SONS, 
Norton-sub-Hamdon, near Ilminster, Somerset, 

London Agent — Mr. E. WILLIAMS, 
16, Craven-street, Strand, W.C. [Apvr. 


Doulting Free Stone 
HAM HILL STONE, 
BLUE LIAS LIME 








THE CHELYNCH 
STONE. 





For prices, &., ad- 
dress 8. & J. STAPLE, 
Quarry Owners, Stone 
and Lime Merchants, 
Stoke - under - Ham, 
(Ground or Lump), Ilminster. [Apvr, 


Ham Hill Stone! Ham Hill Stone !!! 
For Ham Hill Stone of best quality and work- 
manship, apply to JOHN HANN & SON, Quarry 
Owners, Montacute, Ilminster. Established 
1837. Agents, MATTHEWS & GEARD, Albany 
Wharf, Regent’s Park Basin, N.W. [ Apvr. 


Asphalte.—The Seyssel and Metallic Lava 
Asphalte Company (Mr. H. Glenn), Office, 38, 
Poultry, E.C.—The best and cheapest materials 
for damp courses, railway arches, warehouse 
floors, flat roofs, stables, cow-sheds, and milk- 
rooms, granaries, tun-rooms, and terraces.[ ADVT. 


Asphalte. 
Seyssel, Patent Metallic Lava, and 
White Asphaltes. 
M. STODART & CQO. 
Office: 
No. 90, Cannon-street, E.C. 


EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


SEASONED WOODS AND VENEERS IN 
EXTENSIVE QUANTITIES. 


B. J. HUDSON & SONS, 
Whitfield-street, W. 
Store-street, W.C., and 
Great Peter-street, S.W., London. 
Telephone No. 3,654, and Private Wire con- 
necting Business Premises. 


Chas. J. Wade & Co. 
TIMBER MERCHANTS 


(Late of the Firm of 
Messrs. Hupson & Cas), 


No. 153, LEADENHALL-STREET, E.C. 











[Avr 
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BANNER VENTILATORS. 


The Strongest Exhaust Ventilators for all Buildings, Public Halls, Churches, Billiard-Rooms, GC. 





HIGHEST PRIZES at all the most important Exhibitions. 








WERE AWARDED AT THE 


BANNER SYSTEM OF SANITATION AND SGANITARY A\PPLIANCES 


satermational Health Exhibition, 1884, One Gold Medal, Three Silver Medals, and One Bronze. 





For further Particulars and Prices apply to 


BANNER BROS. & CO. Sanitary and Ventilating Engineer’, 


li, BILLITER SQUARE, LONDON, E.C. 













& 





